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INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS UNION 


The President’s Remarks to the ILGWU Convention at 
Atlantic City. May 25, 1968 


Governor Hughes, President Stulberg, Dave Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


Mr. Stulberg, I had to come here today because through all of my 
trials and tribulations—and the problems and the burdens—that go with 
the office I hold, you and your union have stood by my side in day and 
night, in sunshine and in sorrow. 

If you could stay with me during what we have gone through the last 
few months, you can stay with these folks all through the years until we 
win what we are after. 


I told Dave Dubinsky, I said, “I am glad to be here today with all of 
my friends of the Old Left.” 

Some of us can remember the good old days when we were the New 
Left back there more than 30 years ago when I was first captured by some 
of your leaders and enlisted in a great cause. I was an up-and-coming 
young radical liberal from the South. 

Three from my State followed the recommendations of the leader- 
ship of this union. They were such radical recommendations that two of 
those three were defeated. I survived. 

Some of your leadership got Mr. Roosevelt, who was then President, 
to send a message to the Congress on May 24, 1937. That message arrived 
at the House of Representatives just about the time I arrived as a young 
Member. 


Among the things the President said in that message are the 
following: 

“Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Clarke, and Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna agreed” with Mr. Justice Holmes. “A majority of the Supreme 
Court, however, decided 5—4 against Mr. Justice Holmes and laid down 
a rule of constitutional law which has ever since driven into impractical 
distinctions and subterfuges all attempts to assert the fundamental power 
of the national government over interstate commerce. 

“But although Mr. Justice Holmes spoke for a minority of the Su- 
preme Court he spoke for a majority of the American people.” 
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Upon that message, the Congress enacted into law—I will just read 
a part of section 6—that radical provision of other years: 

“Every employer shall pay to each of his employees who is engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce wages at the 
following rates— 

“(1) during the first year from the effective date of this section, not 
less than 25 cents an hour, 


(2) during the next six years from such date, not less than 30 cents 
an hour, 

And “(3) after the expiration of seven”—should I say long—‘“‘years 
from such date, not less than 40 cents an hour, or the rate (not less than 
30 cents an hour) prescribed in the applicable order of the Administrator 
issued under section 8, whichever is lower. . . . This section shall take 
effect upon the expiration of one hundred and twenty days from the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

“No employer shall, except as otherwise provided . . . employ any 
of hisemployees . . . in commerce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce—for a workweek longer than forty-four hours” and so on and 
so forth. 

You did not require that law to protect your people. Your thinking 
had been more advanced. But you required that law to protect all the 
working people of the United States. That is what has been so wonderful 
about your union. You haven't just tried to look after yourself—you have 
tried to help look after all of us. 

But times have changed. Today, we hear something about new 
politics and “participatory democracy.” 

So I have come here to participate with you—the very model in my 
judgment of the Old and the New Democracy. 

Whenever I hear talk about new alignments and the new liberalism, 
I think of my old friends in the ILGWU. You have always had your 
slogans, too. You were the prophets of liberalism. You preached and you 
practiced your faith. 

Politics—politics, thank God—has long been a religion with you— 
but never on Saturday. 

And I came here today, Mr. Stulberg, to tell you and the members 
of this great union that the old-time religion is good enough for me. And 
the old-time liberalism is good enough for me. 

Being here in this great hall in Atlantic City, Governor Hughes, 
brings back many fond memories for me. I guess you all know why this 
city means so much to me. I don’t think there is a man, woman, or child 
in all of this country who doesn’t get a lump in his throat watching the 
Miss America contest each September. 

There is one difference between today and the night I was here in 
August of 1964 at the Democratic convention. It is a difference that some 
of you former cutters, pressers, operators, and finishers may be especially 
interested in knowing about. You have a chance to look at the only man 
in the long history of the needles trade who used a speech rather than the 
scissors to cut off his own coattails. 

I must admit that your reception puts me in somewhat of a senti- 
mental mood today. There is something about this union—something 
about this convention—something about Louis Stulberg—something 
about David Dubinsky—something about Evelyn Dubrow—that makes 
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me feel right at home. It is something about all of these three and all of 
you out there that makes me feel right at home. 

It is not just that you are my friends and that you have demonstrated 
your loyalty time and time and time again at the ballot box and in your 
influence on good legislation. It is much more than that. 

Somehow, the ILGWU seems to me to be a model in miniature of 
the great America that we al! seek and we all dream of. 

As I look out from this podium today, I see delegates, I see Americans 
of every race, of every color, of every creed. You work together in harmony 
because you share a common ideal which is more important than any- 
thing else—you are building. You are running one of the greatest demo- 
cratic trade unions in all of the world. 

This, of course, is because you have always asked the right question 
when admitting people to your membership. You don’t ask: 

“Is he white?” or 

“Ts he Jewish?” or 

“Ts he Catholic?” 

You simply say, “Is he—or much more often she—a garment 
worker?” 

I have been involved in national politics now since 1931—almost 38 
years—and as I am about ready to go back home, I think I would like 
to leave one message with my dear friends here. I would like to leave this 
message behind me. I would like to carve it in rock: 

“Ask the right question.” 

And I would add that in both your experience and mine, the right 
question is usually how?—not what? 

Back in the first decade of this century, every social reformer knew 
what was necessary to eliminate the terrible sweatshops, the Triangle fire- 
traps in which the garment workers were literally held in wage-slavery. 

There were economic treatises. 

There were politicians out with sonorous speeches. 

There were catastrophe-mongers who wanted to destroy the whole 
system to eliminate its abuses. 

There were alleged intellectuals who were talking about us. 

But what do the intellectuals know about us? 

There were innumerable answers to the question, “What should be 
done?” 

The system we knew had to be changed. 


But when it came to “How?”, there was only one group that had an 
answer that made sense. They didn’t say, “We will meet in Union Square 
daily and we will carry signs and we will make speeches and we will give 
our treatises and our lectures and our seminars until there is a change in 
the system.” 

If so, they would still be there. 

They said, “We will build a union.” 

Of course, all the professional cynics—they had them then, too— 
said it was impossible—you couldn’t beat the system—the men and 
women, mostly immigrants, didn’t have the staying power. 

Then, in 1909, when I was 1 year old, out came the waistmakers in 
a strike that “couldn’t last.” 

But it did, and those girls—there may be a few here today, no longer 
girls, but still committed unionists—put the world to shame and brought 
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a wave of support from decent Americans throughout this land 
everywhere. 

So, a great union was born. And it grew because a few dedicated 
Americans—often with strange accents—took the ideals of our society at 
face value and said, “How can we put them into practice?” 

It has not been an easy half century. You had your extremists with a 
vested interest in catastrophe who argued that destruction was the road to 
construction. 

But your leaders—men like David Dubinsky and Louis Stulberg— 
and to those of us that were on down the line—Evy—they knew that you 
cannot build a utopia on ashes. And, after a terrible struggle which almost 
broke your union, these false prophets were defeated. 

Since then, we have had wages and hours from 25 cents an hour to 
$1.60 applied to all the working people in this land. 

In this last half century, we have passed four comprehensive 
far-reaching civil rights bills from the right to vote to a right to equal 
housing—and on all four of those measures you and I have led 
the way. 

We have junked and discarded our archaic immigration laws. 
And we stood with pen in hand in front of the Statue of Liberty in 
this administration and wrote a new immigration law that permits 
families to again be reunited and puts another humane statute on 
our books. 

We have passed meat inspection, auto safety, truth in lending, 
and we have just begun with a long list of more than a dozen other 
consumer measures that will be written into the law of this land be- 
cause of your help. 

For almost 200 years, we shunned our responsibility of national 
leadership in educating our children. But in the last 4 years we have 
declared it our national policy that every boy and girl born in this 
country has a right to all the education that he or she can take. 

And we are—I am here to tell you—practicing what we preach. 

While others have written their learned treatises and flourished 
their rhetoric from coast to coast, we have put them from Head Start 
at 4 to adult education at 74. And the ILGWU has had among its 
most cardinal principles performance instead of promises. 

And as we meet here today, those Head Start kids at 4 and 
those adult education grandmas at 74 are learning to read and write 
in the classrooms of this country. 

We have inaugurated the greatest conservation programs since 
the days of Teddy and Franklin D. Roosevelt. And this year we are 
putting more land for recreation back in the public domain—for the 
first year in decades—than we have taken out with highways and 
freeways. 

We are putting that land not out in Montana or Wyoming where 
you can’t get to it unless you have got a jet. But we are putting it near 
the centers of population where you can get to it in your flivver in an 
hour and a half. 

We talked about Medicare from the time Harry S. Truman—that 
great President—proposed it. We talked about it and thought about it 
and dreamed about it for more than 20 years. 

But we wrote it into law. And you got your Medicare payments. 
Twenty million of you have your Medicare cards. You don’t have to 
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go and consult your son-in-law before you go to the hospital when you 
need it. 

And I am telling you something else. This may not have been 
done with charisma or style. But it has been done. 

I will tell you something else. What this great union has done 
with Medicare I am charging you with the responsibility of doing with 
“Kiddie Care.” 

The blush of shame ought to come to the cheeks of every proud 
American who talks about the most powerful and richest nation in 
the world when it realizes that in infant mortality the United States 
ranks not one—but 15 down the list. 

Just as we have tried to cope with the problem of our aged, we 
have got to cope with the problem of our babies. We have got to get 
to them before it is too late. We have got to correct the deficiencies 
of their eyes, or their teeth, or their ears, or their bodies due to lack 
of proper treatment to their mothers. 

You have got to have her examinations at critical periods. They 
have got to have treatments of doctors when they need them. 

We can no longer go on in the days ahead as we have gone on in 
the days past—and our next goal is on to “Kiddie Care” now that we 
have got Medicare. 

Oh, I wish I could talk all day. But I can’t. I have other things 
to do and so do you. But I just want to summarize by saying to those 
of you who abhor colonialism and to those of you who have fought 
and bled and died to reject totalitarianism that neither colonialism nor 
totalitarianism has made any advances in these 5 years. They have 
retreated instead. 

And aggression—wherever it has reared its ugly head—has been 
stopped in its tracks. 

And freedom has not retreated an inch. Every foot of soil that 
freedom held in 1963, freedom holds in 1968. 

But I did not come here to give you a history of your union or of 
the last 5 years. I just wanted to point out a few of the high spots. 


There have been more than 200 major basic measures enacted 
to better humanity that will compare favorably with all the measures 
enacted in the previous years in the social field. 


But I think you know this story maybe far better than I do since 
you helped build this organization and since this organization gave the 
leadership and answered “aye” on every rollcall that advanced these 
measures. 

I have drawn upon your history this morning because I find when 
I study it and I look upon it that it is both valuable and comforting 
to me in a time of stress and anguish. To the officers of this great 
union, Louis Stulberg and your retiring president, David Dubinsky— 
men that will give loyalty to principles and give loyalty to me as they 
have during every day of this 5 years—will give loyalty to you. 

There is a great deal of rhetoric in the air these days. And as is 
natural in an election year, there is a speaker on every stump—and 
some places where they can’t find stumps. 

As I conclude—and as one who will shortly be a private citi- 
zen—I want to give you some advice. When you listen to the speakers, 
draw upon your own experience—draw upon the collective wisdom 
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that you have accumulated in the years that you have been building 
this great union. 

When men—or women, or boys, or girls—come to you and give 
you their prescriptions for America, listen to what they think is the 
matter with America. 

But before it is all over, you demand from them an answer to 
the crucial question, “How, how are they going to do anything about 
it?” It is not “What?” It is “How?” It is not the promise. It is the 
performance. 

For the essence of politics, like trade unionism, is the ability to 
put a cutting edge on abstractions, to find an administrative remedy 
for a rhetorical dilemma. 

And power—power as my old friend, Eric Hoffer, puts it—just 
does not “come in cans.” You can’t go down to the corner drugstore 
or the supermarket and pick some of it up in a basket. 

Power for the ideals that we cherish has to be created by little, 
by the small and the seemingly insignificant decisions of dedicated, 
courageous men and women—most of whom are invisible, most of 
whom never make speeches, most of whom never issue manifestos, 
and most of whom never get on the television or get their pictures in 
the papers. 

It is these people—people of this caliber—who have made the 
ILGWU a model—a model—of democratic trade unionism in the 
world. 

It is your kind of people who make it possible for anyone to be 
President of the United States. 

I want to conclude with this little note. I want to thank every 
member of this union here and those that can’t be here. 

I particularly want to thank Louis Stulberg for his fidelity and 
his dedication, his loyalty and his leadership. 

Sitting there on the banks of the Pedernales, I am going to see 
how—how—he does it in the years ahead because I know that he and 
you and I are going to do it. 

I also need not tell you how much I owe to you or how long I 
have admired your union and your great leader and crusader, 
David Dubinsky. 

In these days more than ever I can envy him. He has made me 
wish many, many times in the last few days that our Founding 
Fathers had established another union—the AURP—the American 
Union for Retired Presidents. 

If that had happened, then I could look forward to a retire- 
ment plan like David Dubinsky’s. 

How would you like the sound of “Honorary President, Lyndon 
Johnson?” 

Talk about liberal, how about these fringe benefits: 

“A weekend in Atlantic City or Chicago;” 

“Invitations to a dinner at the White House ;” 

“A warm place in the hearts of all of your people;” and 

“A sure place in the spotlight of every convention?” 

But a greater satisfaction and more fringe benefits than all of 
those can come to an honorary president, has come to your honorary 
president because the man who picked up the leadership where he left 
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off is carrying forward, onward to new and greater and far-reaching 
heights and benefits that will better humanity. 

If I could have one hope today, it would be this: that whoever 
may be President, wherever he may reside, whatever party he belongs 
to, he will look at the social record of the last 5 years and say, “We 
have just begun.” 

As your union is dedicated to carrying forward on the slogan, 
“We have just begun,” I hope our next President will have just begun 
and will continue as you have to build, to heal, and to unite the 
greatest nation in all the world. 


Destructive people, mischievous people, ambitious people, and 
folks who look to what we have and want to take, what we have got 
and envy the liberty and freedom that is ours, can destroy this Nation. 
But they will not. 

The reason they will not is out there in front of me in the form 


of the constructive, dedicated members of this union, who are builders 
instead of wreckers. 


If I don’t get an invitation to your next convention, I am going 
to reach back in that closet of mine where we pack our souvenirs and 
I am going to pull out an old badge that says “Honorary President” 
and I am going to invite myself to come back here. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m. in Convention Hall at Atlantic City, N.J. 


VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER JOHN GORTON 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister Gorton at the Welcoming 
Ceremony in the East Room. May 27,1968 


THE PreswentT. Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Gorton, Secretary and 
Mrs. Rusk, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Mr. Prime Minister, it is a very great pleasure for Mrs. Johnson and 
me to welcome you and your most charming wife to our country. 

We have very little to offer in the way of surprises. Mrs. Gorton is a 
native of New England. We have some New England weather for her 
this morning. But she already knows all of our secrets anyway. Even if she 
did not, you, yourself, Mr. Prime Minister, are the Prime Minister of 
Australia—and the Australians and the Americans have so much in 
common that we seem to understand each other almost on sight anyway. 

Our peoples have been molded by the same forces. Both of our 
continents are vast. Both of our histories are young. Both of our govern- 
ments are free. All of our people were drawn from many lands. We both 
enjoy an abundance which, for most of the world, is yet just a dream. 

We share a common vision. We see a world where might does not 
make right. We strive for a world where nations can live together in peace 
and freedom under the rule of law. 


We have been fighting for this dream for a long time now. Twenty- 


five years ago we fought side by side from the Middle East to the South 
Pacific. Today we are fighting side by side in the rice fields in Vietnam. 
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I do not know how close we may be to success in our common—and 
our historic—cause. 

But I do know that you, Mr. Prime Minister, come here at a moment 
of very historic importance. Our American aim is now, as it has been from 
the beginning, to achieve peace with honor, a peace which will permit 
the people of Asia and the South Pacific to work out their own destiny in 
their own way. We have never sought anything else, and we will not 
accept anything else. 

I believe that Australia shares that aim, and I look forward with a 
a great deal of anticipation to our conversations about this—and about 
many other common concerns. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you and your countrymen are always welcome 
in Washington. I think you will soon find that although you are half a 
world away from Australia, you are still very much at home. 

Thank you very much. 

Prime MINIsTER Gorton. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, Secretary 
Rusk and Mrs. Rusk, distinguished guests: 

Thank you, Mr. President, on behalf of all Australians, for the honor 
which, through me, you do my country. 

We value this the more since it comes from a power which is not only 
great, but which, since the end of the last World War, has assumed all the 
burdens and responsibilities of being great. 

You helped reconstruct Europe. In large measure, you financed the 
constructive work of the United Nations. You have without stint given 
blood and treasure to protect small nations from subjugation by force or 
by threat. And you seek to raise the living standards of people in every 
corner of the world. 

For this your country has received scant thanks—yet at one time, 
through sole possession of atomic power, you could have imposed your 
will upon the world—and did not. You could have chosen to conquer, but 
chose to set free. You could have looked inward, but instead you chose to 
look out. 

If the United Nations has not brought that end to war which its 
founders sought, if the world is still torn by strife as it is, that is the fault 
of others, not of yours. 

You have assumed, sir, as I said, many burdens, and today one domi- 
nates our minds. 

Even as we stand here, our men fight in Vietnam together, as they 
fought in other wars, to protect small nations from overthrow by force of 
governments elected by the people. Even as we stand here, diplomats in 
Paris seek to discover whether there is hope of ending that fighting and 
securing a peace—just, lasting, and honorable—giving to the people of 
South Vietnam a chance themselves to choose their future path without 
fear or threat. 

You, Mr. President, bore the lonely weight of decision to continue 
to resist force with force. You, Mr. President, by your recent gesture, 
brought the North Vietnamese to talk. You, Mr. President, relinquished 
chance of further office to give those talks such chance of success as they 
may have. And for that we admire and salute you. 

It is that struggle which engrosses us today, but when it is decided, 
that solution will be one step only in the solution of other problems to 
which men and nations are born, which have arisen in the past, which 
exist now, and which will arise in the future in a world in transition. 
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So the Revolutionary War decided whether America would or 
would not be independent. The War Between the States decided whether 
the Union would continue or fragment. The Second World War decided 
whether the world would be subject to Fascist tyranny. 

Just as those decisions engrossed the hearts and consciences of those 
then living, and decided a particular matter but did not provide solutions 
for future conflict or for progress, so will the outcome of the war in Viet- 
nam decide that matter—but not those questions for decision arising in 
the years ahead. As Australians see it, those problems, although world- 
wide, are likely to be most acute in Asia. 

We see there an area which needs an economic and technical base 
such as Europe already has. We see there an area where development and 
progress are essential if the peoples of those divergent nations are to 
support and defend something dynamic and developing—not something 
stagnant. 

We see there an area crying for technical skills, a more experienced 
administration, a more equitable sharing of an increasing income—and 
we see there an area subject, above all, to the threat of subversion, terror- 
ism, and aggression. 

In some way, sir, because of internal division, parts of Asia are 
reminiscent of the Balkans before World War I—and in some ways they 
may pose the same dangers, dangers aggravated by the eagerness of 
agitators to exploit divisions. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, though I don’t think so, we Australians 
see this out of perspective—because it is here that we, contiguous to 
Asia, part of the Southeast Asian region, live and breathe and have 
our present and our future. It is here that we feel that we can best 
contribute to stability and to progress and to preserving a political 
freedom which seeks economic freedom as its concomitant. It is here 
that we can play our part. But we cannot effectively play it alone. 

As for ourselves—we are not a great power, though we are 
destined so to be. 

In our nation are new frontiers and boundless opportunities for 
those who will risk in order to win; for those who will work in order 
to build; for those who will endure initial hardship to gain distant 
goals. 

We shall grow in numbers and in industrial power, and further 
develop the use of our natural resources, and in growing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will grapple with existing problems and prepare for those which 
wait in the corridors of the future. 

But for the present, we, who for two centuries were shielded by 
the British Navy, have as our major shield the ANZUS Pact, and 
behind that, and because of that, we can the sooner grow to that 
stature we shall reach. We can the sooner reach a position to repulse 
any attack the future may hold from any quarter, and by any means. 
We can the sooner grow in capacity to offer more economic and tech- 
nical assistance to the governments and peoples of our region. 

I don’t mean that we do not now play our part in defense, as we 
do in aid, or in seeking to foster trade which may be more important 
than aid. 

But I do mean that because of your assistance, because of the 
ANZUS Treaty and what it implies, we can divert to building a future 
strength, resources which would otherwise be now diverted to defense, 
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to the future detriment of defense, and to the future diminution of our 
ability to render as much help in the region as we would wish. 

This is to us the virtue of the ANZUS Pact. And allied to it is 
the sure knowledge that you—while providing that shield—recognize 
that behind it we, as we build our country, are free to make and will 
make our own foreign policy decisions subject only to our treaty 
obligations. 

Sir, I have not been here before in my present office, yet I feel I 
come not as a stranger. 

On too many fields of battle we have stood together fighting for 
the concept of freedom, fighting against aggression. On too many oc- 
casions we have cooperated in the economic plans to help the world’s 
underprivileged advance their standards of living. 

There is too much common heritage of a system under which 
governments are chosen by a majority, dismissed by a majority, pro- 
tect minority rights, yet refuse to be coerced by organized minority 
demonstrations. There are too many bonds for any Australian Prime 
Minister ever to feel that here he is a stranger. 

And so as in the past, so may it be in the future. Looking down 
the vista of the years, I hope that you in your greatness now, and we 
in our present strength and our greatness to come, will together give 
protection, stability, advancement, encouragement, will help to foster, 
along with and depending on the people who live in that region, a new 
world in Asia to redress the balance of the old. 

If this can be done, if we can do this together successfully, then 
the price to be now paid will, in the future, be thought by humanity 
small. 

Thank you, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in the East Room at the White House. Plans 
for a formal welcoming ceremony on the South Lawn were changed because of rain. 





str] > | r , tain our community. They should not be forced to live 
District of a Teachers’, Police, cae 
and Firemen’s Salaries Last March, Mayor Washington and I asked the Con- 
gress to raise their salaries. Now the Congress has re- 
The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Bills To Provide — Sponded. As a result, beginning July 1, the starting teach- 
Salary Increases. May 27,1968 ers in the District schools will earn $7,000 a year. This 
will move the District all the way from 15th place to 
Mayor Washington, Chairman Hechinger, Members of | 3d place among the Nation’s larger cities. 


Congress, ladies and gentlemen: Beginning July 1, the police rookie and the new fireman 
Public order and public education—these are the cru- will earn $8,000 — This moves the District from 11th 

cial concerns of any society. They are at the heart of the to 3d place in the Nation. mera — 

laws that I sign to due tan Gee Vinten Capital The needs of all the Nation’s cities are highlighted and 


magnified here at the seat of the National Government. 
The agenda is heavy, but every hour of every day I try 
to work on it some—on the schools, on the jobs, on the 
homes, on the opportunities, on the safe streets for all the 
people. 

The police of Washington have always shown the face 
of responsibility in an hour of danger and crisis. True, 


they are a small force. But they have responded mag- 
These are the men and women who serve and who sus- _nificently. 


This legislation does not set forth any new theories. It 
deals with a real-life problem. It deals with a bread-and- 
butter issue for most of our valued public servants. It 
provides higher pay for the teacher in the classroom, the 
policeman on the beat who guards the safety of our fami- 
lies and homes, and the fireman who is called upon to 
answer the midnight bell. 
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The Mayor has recommended to me that their ranks 
be increased by 1,000, to a total of 4,100. I have asked 
the Mayor to submit to the Congress as rapidly as possible 
a proposal to carry this forward. 

I have made no secret whatever of my hopes for this 
great and beautiful city. I want to see this community the 
pride of our democracy—in its schools, in its neighbor- 
hoods, in the lives of all of its people. 

Washington, D.C., has been my home for all the years 
of my public life. I have been proud to work with the 
men of good will and vision—work with them in the com- 
munity and in the Congress—to try to advance the city’s 
future. 

The good day will come when all our hopes will be 
achieved—of that I am certain. The work we do today 
is just another small step and just another part of that 
great effort that is so necessary for all of us to make in the 
days ahead. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:09 p.m. in the Fish Room at 
the White House. As enacted, the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act Amendments of 1968 (H.R. 16409) is Public Law 90- 
319, and the District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
Amendments of 1968 (H.R. 15131) is Public Law 90-320. 


United States Ambassador to Spain 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Robert F. Wagner of New York. May 27, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate former New York City Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner to be Ambassador to Spain. Frank E. McKinney, 
whom the President nominated to succeed Ambassador 
Angier Biddle Duke on March 25, 1968, has withdrawn 
from this assignment because of ill health. The nomination 
of McKinney was confirmed by the Senate on May 9, 
1968. 

Born on April 20, 1910, in New York City, Mayor Wag- 
ner received his A.B. in 1933 and his LL.B. in 1937 from 
Yale University. From 1938 to 1941, he served as a mem- 
ber of the New York State Assembly. 

Mayor Wagner entered on active duty with the Air 
Force in 1942 and was discharged as a lieutenant colonel 
in 1945. 

He served as City Tax Commissioner of New York 
City in 1946, Commissioner of Housing and Buildings in 
1947, and Chairman of the City Planning Commission in 
1948. He was President of the Borough of Manhattan 
from 1949 to 1953. 


He was elected Mayor of New York City in 1954 and 
served in that capacity until 1965. 


Mayor Wagner presently practices law with the New 


York City firm of Wagner, Quillinan and Tennant. He 
and his wife reside at 1 Gracie Terrace in New York City. 
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United States Ambassador to Australia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
William H. Crook of Texas. May 27, 1968 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate William H. Crook of Texas to be Ambassador 
to Australia. Mr. Crook is currently Assistant Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) for Vol- 
unteers in Service to America (VISTA). 

Born on April 18, 1925, at Momence, Ill., Mr. Crook 
served as a gunner in the Air Force during World War 
II. After earning a bachelor of arts degree at Baylor Uni- 
versity in 1949, he went on to study at the University of 
Edinburgh and Southwestern Seminary where he received 
a doctoral degree in 1954. 

Mr. Crook was president of San Marcos Academy in 
Texas from 1960 to 1965. In 1962, he served as a White 
House Observer at the Middle Level Manpower Confer- 
ence (ISVS) in Puerto Rico and in 1965 he acted as a 
White House Consultant on Economic Opportunity. 

From 1965 to 1966, he was Director of the Southwest 
Region of the Office of Economic Opportunity. During 
the past year and a half, in addition to his duties as Di- 
rector of VISTA, Mr. Crook has served in the following 
capacities: as U.S. Observer on National Voluntarism 
in Canada and Israel, as U.S. Senior Delegate to the 
World Conference on National Voluntarism in New 
Delhi, as U.S. Commissioner on the U.S.-Mexico Border 
Development Commission, and as a member of the Task 
Force on Returning Vietnam Veterans, 

Mr. Crook has written numerous articles on subjects 
affecting elementary and secondary school education. 

He is married to Eleanor Butt Crook, The Crooks have 


one son (William H.) and two daughters (Mary Eliza- 
beth and Noel Eileen). 


Presidential Scholars 


Announcement of the Selection of 121 Students as 
Presidential Scholars of 1968. May 27, 1968 


President Johnson today named the 121 Presidential 
Scholars of 1968—64 boys and 57 girls. 

The Scholars will assemble in Washington in mid-June 
as the guests of the President and Mrs. Johnson. During 
a full day in the Capitol, they will meet with high-ranking 
officials of government, and in the evening, will attend a 
ceremony and reception at the White House. 

President Johnson established the Presidential Scholars 
program in 1964 “to recognize the most precious resource 
of the United States—the brain power of its young peo- 


ple—to encourage the pursuit of intellectual attainments 
among all our youth.” 
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The Presidential Scholars are outstanding secondary 
school graduates of this year. The selection criteria were 
intellectual attainment and potential. Financial need was 
not considered and no student aid funds are involved, 
since most of the scholars who need it already have re- 
ceived aid for higher education. 


In the selection process, thousands of graduates of pub- 
lic and private high schools, selected from graduating 
classes both of last January and of this June, were screened 
through leading academic testing and scholarship agencies. 


The Presidential Scholars were chosen by a commission 
appointed by the President. Dr. J. E. Wallace Sterling, 
president of Stanford University, is Chairman of the 
Commission. 


At least one boy and one girl were chosen from each 
State, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Two 
were also selected from Americans living abroad. 


In addition to Dr. Sterling, the members of the Com- 
mission are: 


Me tvin W. Barnes, superintendent of schools, Portland, Oreg. 

Ausert W. Dent, president, Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 

Honoraste J. W. Fursricut, United States Senator of Arkansas. 

Miss SuHirLeY ANN Grau, Metairie, La. 

Witiram W. Hacerty, president, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia. 

Jeanne L. Noste, associate professor of education, New York 
University. 

Ricwarp H. NeEtson, vice president, American International Bank, 
New York, N.Y. 

Davi Grar, Sandwich High School, Sandwich, Ill., 1968 Teacher 
of the Year. 

Tue Very Reverend Micuart P. Watsu, president, Boston 
College. 


NOTE: The list of Scholars, with home address, secondary school 
from which graduating, college choice, major field of study, and 
names of nearest relatives, was made public, as follows: 


1968 PresIDENTIAL SCHOLARS 
Alabama 


Jayne CATHERINE JoHNson, 3308 Stoneridge Dr., Birmingham; 
Shades Valley High School; University of Florida (Gaines- 
ville) (political science) ; Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Johnson. 

STEPHEN Ear Stewart, 1012 Woodland Dr., Monroeville; Mon- 
roe County High School; University of Georgia (journalism) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. Stewart. 


Alaska 


Brian STEPHEN Lonc, 1823 Sunrise Dr., Anchorage; East Anchor- 
age High School; Anchorage Community College (engineer- 
ing) ; Mr. and Mrs. Howard W. Long. 

Patricia ANN Tuomas, 113 Aspen Ave., Juneau; Juneau-Douglas 
High School ; Stanford University (journalism) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl K. Robb. 

Arizona 


Bruce ALAN CouEN, 5616 North 20th Pl., Phoenix; Camelback 
High School; Stanford University (prelaw); Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip Cohen. 

Susan Desoran Lowe Lt, 372 East Rudasill Rd., Tucson; Can- 
yon del Oro High School; Stanford University (English) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. David Lowell. 


Arkansas 


Rosert B. Leriar, 1717 West Center St., Fayetteville; Fayetteville 
High School; Harvard University (social sciences) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert A. Leflar. 

Susan HELEN Peterson, 2825 Ionia, Fort Smith; Southside High 


School; Stanford University (biological sciences); Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles L. Peterson. 
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California 


Erica ANNE Brorscui, 2851 Scotts Rd., West, Sebastopol; Berkeley 
High School (Berkeley) ; University of California at Berkeley 
(biological sciences); Mr. and Mrs. Werner G. Brotschi. 

Frep Jay Cummins, 605 Rim Rd., Pasadena; Pasadena High 
School; Stanford University (architecture); Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Cummins. 

NorMAN WiLLiAM Finn, 14903 Garfield Ave., Space 12, Paramount; 
Paramount Senior High School; California Institute of Tech- 
nology (astronomy) ; Mrs. William E. Finn. 

Sanpra Marie Starks, 11734 Wilshire Blvd., C 1012, Los Angeles; 
Dorsey High School; University of California, Los Angeles 
(languages) : Mrs. Benjamin M. (Margaret E.) Starks. 

Colorado 


Cart WittiAM Ernst, 3029 South Detroit Way, Denver; Jeffer- 
son High School; Stanford University (English); Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Ernst. 

KaturyN Louise Jounson, 3705 East Warren Ave., Denver; 
South High School; St. Olaf College (theology) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay R. Johnson. 

Connecticut 


Mary ExizaBetu Savina, 79 Ledge Lane, Stamford; Stamford 
High School; Carleton College (biological sciences) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony R. Savina. 

LAuRENCE MArK WEINBERG, 42 Colony Rd., Westport; Staples 
High School; Wesleyan University (Middletown) (biochemis- 
try) ; Mr. and Mrs. Jack R. Weinberg. 


Delaware 


Gary ALLEN Emmett, 18 West 39th St., Wilmington; Tower 
Hill School; Haverford College (liberal arts); Mrs. Isidore 
Emmett. 

Mary A. Sutuivan, 1943 Lakeview Rd., Wilmington; Padua 
Academy; Catholic University of America (languages) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. John P. Sullivan. 

District of Columbia 


Donatp SternorF Beyer, Jr., 4746 Berkeley Terr., NW., Wash- 
ington; Gonzaga College High School; Williams College 
(economics) ; Mr. and Mrs. Donald S. Beyer. 

Gar Sytvia Lowe, 829 Emerson St., NW., Washington; Roosevelt 
High School; Radcliffe College (history); Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas D. Lowe. 

Florida 


Davm Micuaet Evans, 1935 NW 192nd Terr., Opa-Locka; 
Miami Carol City High School; Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (engineering) ; Mr. and Mrs. Ralph J. Evans. 

MICHELINE BERNADETTE McCartuy, 7840 SW 14st Street, Miami; 
Miami Palmetto Senior High School; Smith College (biolog- 
ical sciences) ; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. McCarthy. 

Georgia 


Cornewia ANNE Ciark, 1871 Windemere Drive, NE., Atlanta; 
Grady High School; Vanderbilt University (languages) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Clark. 

Jean Hawkins HeEarp, 629 Mercer Ave., Albany; Monroe Senior 
High School; Illinois Wesleyan University (languages) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Melvin L. Heard. 

Lestiz Carroity Watters, Turner Chapel Rd., Rome; Darlington 
School; Emory University (pre-medicine); Mr. and Mrs. 
Avery C. Watters. 


Hawaii 


Lora Gay Cuine, P.O. Box 895, Lihue, Kauai; Kauai High School; 
Oberlin College (music) ; Mr. and Mrs. Koon Y. Ching. 
Raymonp Takayuxkr Mortyasu, 3318 Makini St., Honolulu; 
Kaimuki High School; Brown University (biological sciences) ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Kiyoshi Moriyasu. 


Idaho 


Patricia Gar Hopson, Route 2, Box 41, Emmett; Emmett High 
School; University of Oregon (mathematics); Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert R. Hobson. 

Jerrry Paut Wuirte, Route 3, Box 351, Nampa; Bishop Kelly High 


School (Boise) ; Gonzaga University (engineering) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald P. White. 
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Illinois 


James Exuiott Bessen, 987 Asbury Ct., Winnetka; New Trier 
Township High School West (Northfield) ; Harvard University 
(physics) ; Mr. and Mrs. Irwin I. Bessen. 

Laure. Ann RicnHarps, R.R. #1, Lindenwood; Rochelle Township 
High School (Rochelle) ; University of Illinois (Urbana) (po- 
litical science) ; Mr. and Mrs. William T. Richards. 


Indiana 


Paut WiLui1AM Jounson, 803 West 43rd St., Indianapolis; Short- 
ridge High School; Yale University (biological sciences) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul W. Johnson. 

Constance Sue Weiss, 15750 Jackson Road, Mishawaka; Penn 
High School; Purdue University (pharmacy); Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Weiss. 

Wiiu1amM Ricuarp Yoper, 1600 Rainbow Bend, Elkhart; Elkhart 
High School; Harvard University (physics); Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Richard Yoder. 


Iowa 


Janice A. Derr, 2027 Bever Ave., SE, Cedar Rapids; Washington 
Senior High School; Oberlin College (biology); Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Derr. 

Danny D. Marsnatt, R.R. #3, Indianola; Indianola Community 
High School; Grinnell College (undecided); Mr. and Mrs. 
Byron Marshall. 


Kansas 


Micuaet Cuarves Ditipeck, 6019 Caenen, Shawnee; St. Joseph 
High School; St. Benedict’s College (Atchison) (mathematics) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Dillbeck. 

ELLEN JEANETTE Pence, 710 South Pine, Pratt; Pratt High School; 
University of Kansas (Lawrence) (liberal arts); Mrs. Calvin 
C. Pence. 


Kentucky 


Rosert Darryt Banks, 209 Elm St., Hopkinsville; Hopkinsville 
High School; Coe College (chemistry) ; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Banks. 

RicHaArD WALLACE Empry, 1401 Walnut Lane, Anchorage; Eastern 
High School (Middletown) ; Stanford University (zoology) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Embry. 

LinpA Martie Fetter, 1106 Meadow Ave., Louisville; Presenta- 
tion Academy; Indiana University (mathematics); Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl E. Fetter. 

Epwin Mitton Situ, Jr., 4607 Riverview, Louisville; Atherton 
High School; Harvard University (physics); Dr. and Mrs. 
Edwin M. Smith. 


Louisiana 


Tuomas McCartuy Bostey, 4021 Creswell, Shreveport; C. E. 
Byrd High School; Yale University (premedicine) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph H. Bosley. 

Jane Cecite Evans, 1523 Conery St., New Orleans; Benjamin 
Franklin High School; Tulane University (architecture) ; Mrs. 
Mary Robertson. 


Maine 


Davip AnprEw BourgvuE, R.F.D. #6, South Belfast Ave., Augusta; 
Cony High School; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (business 
administration) ; Mr. and Mrs. Louis F. Bourque. 

STEPHANIE Lee Ranacuan, 15 Eleanor St., Portland; Deering 
High School; Pembroke College (languages); Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward P. Ranaghan. 


Maryland 


’ SuzANNE THAXTER Brown, 7914 Sleaford Pl., Bethesda; Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School; Radcliffe College (liberal arts) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. Brown. 

Rosert Micuaet Costre.t, 10614 Cavalier Drive, Silver Spring; 
Northwood High School; Harvard University (political sci- 
ence) ; Mr. and Mrs. Louis Costrell. 


Massachusetts 


Marcaret ANNE Power, 11 Willow Ave., Somerville; Matignon 
High School (Cambridge) ; Pembroke College (chemistry) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Power, Jr. 
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STEPHEN JoHN Roper, 16 Roper Road, Westminster; Oakmont 
Regional High School (South Ashburnham); Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Middletown) (philosophy); Mr. and Mrs. Harold J. 
Roper. 

Rosert NEwMAN SuHapiro, Rolleston Rd., Marblehead; Phillips 
Exeter Academy (Exeter, N.H.); Harvard University (phi- 
losophy) ; Mrs. Robert R. Shapiro. 

Michigan 

JosepH WiLu1AM KaurmMan, 8403 Hendrie, Huntington Woods; 
Royal Oak-Dondero High School (Royal Oak) ; Williams Col- 
lege (prelaw) ; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Kaufman. 

Bonnie Lou Laupensacn, 10744 Somerset, Detroit; Dominican 
High School; Michigan State University (biochemistry) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. William P. Laudenbach. 


Minnesota 


Mark ALLEN ARNESEN, 424 South Grove St., Owatonna; Owa- 
tonna High School; Carleton College (premedicine); Mr. 
and Mrs. John F. Arnesen. 

PautineE Etvic Gustarson, 4315 Douglas Ave., Minneapolis; 
Golden Valley High School; Wheaton College (Illinois) 
(music) ; Mr. and Mrs. Phillip E. Gustafson. 

Mississippi 

James Lamont GrirritH, Route 2, Box 74, Prentiss; Prentiss Con- 
solidated High School; Mississippi College (biochemistry) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamont A. Griffith. 

Evetyn Louise STEWART, 225 Shady Pine Lane, Jackson; Wing- 
field High School; Rice University (mathematics); Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold L. Stewart. 


Missouri 


RoseErT JAMEs Ocitviz, 8 High Acres Dr., St. Louis; Horton Wat- 
kins High School; Amherst College (prelaw) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert W. Ogilvie. 

Marco KATHLEEN Rocers, 11110 Herrick Ave., Kansas City; 
Ruskin High School (Hickman Mills); Cornell University 
(languages) ; Mr. and Mrs. William W. Rogers. 


Montana 


Rosin Carot Stone, 1810 Belvedere Dr., Billings; Billings West 
High School; Macalester College (arts) ; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
N. Stong. 

Kerwin LEE Warnick, Fort Shaw; Simms High School (Simms) ; 
University of Chicago (social sciences) ; Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Warnick. 


Nebraska 


CATHERINE JoAN ApAms, 707—12th St., Stanton; Stanton High 
School; University of Nebraska (mathematics) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Adams. 

Timotuy Keitu Businc, 4600 Greenwood, Lincoln; Lincoln 
Northeast High School; University of Nebraska (physics) ; 
Mrs. Keith D. Busing. 


Nevada 


CurisTENE May CALLIsTER, 2718 Mason Ave., Las Vegas; E. W. 
Clark High School; Brigham Young University (Provo) 
(English) ; Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Callister. 

MicHAEL ANTHONY EcHEveERRIA, 1515 Lillian Way, Reno; Reno 
High School; Stanford University (prelaw); Mrs. Peter I. 
(Frances A.) Echeverria. 


New Hampshire 


Carou ELLEen Co sy, Bixby St., Lebanon; Lebanon High School; 
Mount Holyoke College (liberal arts) ; Mr. and Mrs. Clyde F. 
Colby. 

Danie Scott Moors, 6 Whitehall Rd., Rochester; Spaulding High 
School; Dartmouth College (sciences) ; Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Moors. 


New Jersey 

Donap Morris Hinpte, 62 North Monroe St., Ridgewood; Ridge- 
wood High School; Yale University (languages) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooke Hindle. 

BRENDA JEAN TURNBULL, 138 Westcott Rd., Princeton; Princeton 


High School; Radcliffe College (psychology); Mr. and Mrs. 
William W. Turnbull. 
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New Mexico 

Mark Atpricu AppLesy, Box 742, Taos; Taos High School; St. 
John’s College (Santa Fe) (political science) ; Mrs. Vernon S. 
(Elise) Appleby. 

Carot ANN Cosurn, P.O. Box 906, Mesilla Park; Las Cruces High 
School (Las Cruces); Macalester College (languages); Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace H. Coburn. 

New York 

Pauta JEANNE Ayers, R.D. #2, Sugar Hill Rd., Watkins Glen; 
Watkins Glen High School; Keuka College (mathematics) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel F. Ayers. 

Emity ANN Siecer, 44 Palmer Ave., Scarsdale; Scarsdale High 
School; Swarthmore College (liberal arts); Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard S. Siegel. 

Micuaet Davip SCHECHTERMAN, 17—36—166th St., Whitestonc; 
Bayside High School (Bayside) ; Harvard University (physics) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Schechterman. 

Mark Dovctas Situ, 216 Kane St., Brooklyn; Millbrook School 
(Millbrook) ; Harvard University (psychology) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Rufus W. Smith. 


North Carolina 

ArtHuR Mayo Cote, Jr., 1105 Julian St., Greensboro; Ben L. 
Smith High School; Duke University (psychology) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur M. Cole, Sr. 

KaTHERINE ANNE Hicu, 5803 Cambridge Rd., Greensboro; Lucy 
C. Ragsdale High School (Jamestown); Radcliffe College 
(chemistry) ; Mr. and Mrs. Lacy T. High. 

Dovctas Hat Jornes, P.O. Box 21, Sparta; Alleghany High 
School; Duke University (political science); Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert H. Joines. 


North Dakota 


Mark ALAN Barnarp, 1212 South 7th St., Fargo; Fargo South 
High School; Stanford University (chemistry) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald M. Barnard. 

KATHLEEN M. Lams, Michigan; Michigan High School; Radcliffe 
College (mathematics) ; Mr. and Mrs. John P. Lamb. 

Ohio 

JupirH Meryt Arms, 6700 Druwood Lane, Cincinnati; Indian 
Hill High School; University of Michigan (engineering) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard P. Arms. 

TimotHy JoHn Avucustine, 16111 Woodbrook Ave., Maple 
Heights; Holy Name High School (Cleveland) ; Notre Dame 
University (mathematics); Mr. and Mrs. Chester J. Augus- 
tine. 

Cyntuia Braptey Tart, 6 Pepper Ridge Rd., Cleveland; Laurel 
School (Shaker Heights) ; Radcliffe College (political science) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Seth C. Taft. 


Oklahoma 


Puytuis IRENE Garpner, 1024 West Knapp Ave., Stillwater; Still- 
water Senior High School; Oklahoma State University 
(sciences) ; Mr. and Mrs. Franklin P. Gardner. 

James Boyp Lewis, 4105 North Reeder Ave., Oklahoma City; 
Putnam City High School; Yale University (undecided) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe B. Lewis. 


Oregon 


James CurisToPHER BeEArpD, 3235 NE Couch St., Portland; Central 
Catholic High School; Yale University (biochemistry) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. Beard, Jr. 

Joan M. WituraMms, 315 Sunset Blvd., St. Helens; St. Helens Senior 
High School; Cornell University (mathematics); Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger S. Williams. 


Pennsylvania 


Davin Henry Brapvey Jr., P.O. Box 146, Bedford; Bedford High 
School; University of Pennsylvania (mathematics); Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Bradley. 

Joun Grier Bucuanan III, Blackburn Road, R.D. #4, Sewick- 
ley; Phillips Academy (Andover, N.H.) ; Princeton University 
(undecided) ; Dr. and Mrs. John G. Buchanan, Jr. 

Joun MarsHatt Leg, 1108 Wallace Dr., Fort Washington; Upper 
Dublin High School; Princeton University (physics) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren W. Lee. 
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Ann Dava Rustin, 2550 Beechwood Blvd., Pittsburgh; Taylor All- 
derdice High School; Brandeis University (mathematics) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Morton Rubin. 


Rhode Island 


Lors IRENE Asromitis, 191 Valley Rd., Middletown; Middletown 
High School; Pembroke College (archaeology) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
William Abromitis. 

Wituum Joxun Saxopa, 411 County Rd., Barrington; Barrington 
High School; Harvard University (physical sciences); Mr. 
and Mrs. James M. Sakoda. 


South Carolina 


VINCENT EMMANUEL Kerr, Box 1737, S.C. State College, Orange- 
burg; Wilkinson High School; Harvard University (biology) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor E. Kerr, Jr. 

James Eart McCormick, 268 North Main St., Darlington; St. 
John’s High School; Rice University (mathematics) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. McCormick. 

MartHaA GRAHAM Stopparp, 205 Hasell St., Sumter; Edmunds 
High School; Furman University (premedicine) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh T. Stoddard. 


South Dakota 


Steven Dovctas Larson, 1005 Picotte, Yankton; Yankton High 
School; Massachusetts Institute of Technology (engineering) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Maynard L. Larson. 

SarAu EvizABETH Perry, Redfield; Redfield High School; Cornell 
College (Iowa) (mathematics) ; Mr. and Mrs. Edmond J. Perry. 


Tennessee 


James LockHeart Burt, 324 South Pauline, Memphis; Central 
High School; University of Pennsylvania (political science) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. Burt. 

ANNA JEAN Henry, 119 Vandalia Rd., Oak Ridge; Oak Ridge High 
School; Michigan State University (veterinary science) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Keith M. Henry, Jr. 

LutHER LEMvEL JoHNsON III, 4211 Hydes Ferry Rd., Nashville; 
Pearl High School; Stanford University (engineering) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Luther L. Johnson, Jr. 

Texas 

MicHaet Gorpon Biccers, 623 Pinehaven Dr., Houston; Memorial 
High School; Stanford University (mathematics); Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert T. Biggers. 

Susan Ca.tiaway, 5613 Star Lane, Houston; R. E. Lee Senior 
High School; Smith College (premedicine); Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Callaway. 

Utah 

Janice Jean Puituips, 739 South 7th East; Salt Lake City; East 
High School; University of Utah (premedicine) ; Mrs. Charles 
G. Phillips. 

Ross Loren Spencer, 859 North First, E., American Fork; Ameri- 
can Fork High School; Brigham Young University (mathe- 
matics) ; Mr. and Mrs. Loren J. Spencer. 

Vermont 

RusseE.u JEFFREY BARBER, Dunham Ave., North Bennington; Mt. 
Anthony Union High School (Bennington) ; University of Ver- 
mont (chemistry); Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. Barber. 

Frances E.izAsetH Pouiti, 28 Tremont St., Barre; Spaulding 
High School; University of Vermont (Burlington) (premedi- 
cine) ; Mrs. Emilio E. Politi. 

Virginia 

Wituram K. Levy, 1061 North Shore Rd., Norfolk; Norfolk Acad- 
emy; Harvard University (sciences) ; Mr. and Mrs. Edward D. 
Levy. 

CaroLe JEAN UHLANER, 6933 Hector Rd., McLean, Langley High 
School; Radcliffe College (physical sciences); Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius E. Uhlaner. 


Washington 

Rocer Mitton Barrus, Route 3, Box 43, Moses Lake; Moses Lake 
High School; Michigan State University (political science) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester D. Barrus. 
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Joan Patricia Freap, 7048 South Jay, Tacoma; St. Leo High 
School; Seattle University (mathematics); Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul D. Fread. 

West Virginia 

Caro, ANN Epwarps, 117 Alameda Street, St. Albans; St. Albans 
High School; Michigan State University (engineering) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar E. Edwards. 

Joun Wituiam Gray, Jr., 115 Maplewood Lane, Beckley; Wood- 
row Wilson High School; Rutgers University (engineering) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Gray. 

Wisconsin 

Denise ANN Napeau, 401 St. Francis Dr., Green Bay; St. Joseph 
Academy; Radcliffe College (mathematics) ; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
George Nadeau, Jr. 

Jerrrey Scott Oxson, 418 Brown St., Augusta; Augusta High 
School; University of Wisconsin (sociology) ; Mrs. H. R. Olson. 

Wyoming 

JuLiaAnnE Martie Jones, 2535 South Coffman, Casper; Natrona 
County High School; University of Wyoming (English) ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Jones. 

RANDOLPH Vance Lewis, R.R. #2, Garland; Powell High School 
(Powell) ; California Institute of Technology (mathematics) ; 
Mrs. Jack F. Lewis. 

Puerto Rico 


Denise Mat.tet, Playa Grande, 1 Taft St., Santurce; St. John’s 
School; Wellesley College (sciences) ; Mr. and Mrs. Andre E. 
Maillet. 

Juan Anrpat AxBino, 1402 Pillot Garcia, Stgo. Iglesias, Rio 
Piedras; Colegio San Ignacio; Yale University (liberal arts) ; 
Mrs. Cornelio Albino. 


Abroad 


Kevin O’DonneELL, 69-18 Chung Jung Ro, Suhdaemun, Seoul, 
Korea; Seoul Foreign School; Yale University (languages) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kevin O’Donnell. 

Witta Kay MIicHENER, Cours Maintenon 06 Cannes, France; 
Cours Maintenon, Swarthmore College (economics) ; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Ralph Michener. 


Price and Wage Developments 


Memorandum to the President From Arthur M. Okun, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Commenting on the First Quarter Report by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. May 27, 1968 


SuBJEcT: Prices and Wages in the First Quarter 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has prepared the at- 
tached report on price and wage developments during the 
first quarter. It is unpleasant reading about growing 
inflationary tendencies on all fronts. Troublesome cost- 
push forces have been compounded by a surge of demand 
throughout the economy. The need for prompt fiscal 
restraint to cool off demand is the clear lesson conveyed by 
the hard facts. 

1. Prices accelerated at both the consumer and the 
wholesale levels. The increases from December 1967 to 
March 1968 were the largest we have experienced in years, 
with 

—the 1.1% increase in the consumer price index higher 

than any quarterly increase in 10 years; 

—the over-all wholesale price rise of 1.3% exceeding 

any quarterly increase since mid-1965; and 
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—the 1.1% rise in wholesale industrial commodities 
topping any quarter since late 1956. 
2. The over-all economic environment of booming de- 
mand is the main explanation for the acceleration of price 
and cost increases. 


* The surge in the first quarter produced a record 
$1914 billion advance in GNP. In real terms, the annual 
rate of growth was an unsustainable 6%, a step up from 
the already robust 412% pace in the second half of 1967. 

* A more accurate indicator of the speed of advance in 
demand may be the growth of real final sale-—GNP ex- 
cluding inventory investment. They rose at an annual rate 
of nearly 10% in the first quarter. 

* Tight labor markets added to cost and price pressures. 
The unemployment rate for the quarter was 3.6%, the 
lowest quarterly rate in nearly 15 years. For men 25 and 
older, who represent more than half of our labor force, 
the unemployment rate was 1.9%, the lowest quarterly 
rate in the 20 years this statistic has been compiled. 

* The utilization of manufacturing plant capacity re- 
mained moderate, and this may have helped to retard 
some price increases. 


* The extreme buoyancy of demand eliminated much 
of the competitive risk of price increases or large wage 
demands. Few people had to worry substantially about 
pricing themselves out of the market for either goods or 
jobs. Under these conditions, demand and cost factors 
interacted in an unholy alliance to raise prices. 


* During the first half of 1967, when demand was 
sluggish, wholesale industrial prices rose at an annual rate 
of 1.0% and consumer prices at a 2.3% annual rate. The 
upsurge of demand since then is paralleled by the recent 
upsurge of prices. 


3. Reflecting the widespread strength of demand and 
rising costs, virtually all commodity and service groups 
registered sharp advances in prices. 


* Farm product prices reversed a fifteen-month decline, 
rising 3.2% during the quarter. The earlier decline had an 
important moderating influerce on the over-all price level 
in 1967. Prices of processea .ood and feeds are now on 
their way up, although more slowly, reflecting their typi- 
cally delayed response to higher farm prices. The price of 
food at the consumer level rose 1.5% during the quarter, 
reflecting a strong rise in consumer demand for meat and 
reduced supplies of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

* Prices of consumer services were up 1.5%, a marked 
acceleration over the 1% increases in each of the four pre- 
ceding quarters. The key factors included 

—tight labor markets for both skilled personnel and low- 
paid workers; 

—the increase in the Federal minimum wage; 

—the medical care industry’s inability to keep pace with 
the rapid growth of demand, stimulated by Medicare 
and Medicaid and growing private incomes; and 

—rising interest rates, which pushed up mortgage and 
installment credit costs. 
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* The rate of increase in prices of manufactured goods 
more than doubled, reflecting rising costs and strong de- 
mand. Wholesale nonfood manufactured products rose at 
an annual rate of 414%, compared with increases of 
roughly 2% in each of the past two years. The breadth and 
pervasiveness of the inflationary epidemic was shown by 
increases in 56 of the 66 industrial goods categories in the 
wholesale price index. These higher wholesale prices were 
transmitted on to consumers. 

4, Although the outstanding characteristic was the 
pervasive across-the-board pattern of upward price move- 
ments, some specific price increases of recent months are 
especially noteworthy. 

* Prices of lumber and wood products rose 5.9% from 
December to March, reflecting the growing demands from 
rising homebuilding activity and a temporary curtailment 
of supplies. 

* Prices of copper and copper products increased 
sharply, reflecting shortages during the strike. Following 
the settlement late in March, the U.S. producers’ price 
was raised 10%, considerably outpacing the increase in 
unit costs associated with the new labor contract. Still, 
copper prices are now falling dramatically from the 
scarcity price levels of early 1968, and are exerting a sig- 
nificant moderating influence on the over-all wholesale 
price index this spring. 

* After a decade of remarkable stability, prices of glass 
containers jumped about 5% during the first quarter, and 
another price increase of 3 to 4% was announced in late 
April. To a considerable extent—but not entirely—these 
sharp advances reflected labor cost pressures associated 
with a new contract involving a first-year settlement of 
10%. 

* Fuel oil prices were increased in April. Demand 
conditions cannot account for this discretionary price 
change: inventories are high and demand is falling in line 
with the normal seasonal pattern. Nor are there any 
obvious cost factors to explain the decision to raise prices. 


* Factory prices of new passenger cars inched up in 
the first quarter, contrary to the normal seasonal pattern. 
This was the first time since 1956 that this price has risen 
during the first quarter. 


5. Both wage rates and hourly compensation rose more 
rapidly in the first quarter than at any time in more than 
a decade. Average compensation per man-hour for all 
private nonfarm workers was up 6.8% in the first quarter 
from a year earlier. The surge reflected several factors. 


* Wage and benefit changes in collective bargaining 
settlements hit a new high for the 1960’s—5.8% a year 
over the life of the contract. There was an especially 
sharp jump in the first-year wage increases to an average 
of 7.4%; this jump had an immediate impact on com- 
pensation and costs. The settlements in copper and glass 
containers had particularly large first-year increases. Con- 
struction settlements averaged 8% in the first quarter. 
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* The outlook is for even higher settlements this quar- 
ter, as evidenced by the telephone settlement and recent 
construction bargaining. 

* Managerial, professional, clerical, and supervisory 
employees (15% of all private nonfarm employees) have 
been receiving greater wage increases than nonsupervisory 
workers in recent years, and this pattern probably con- 
tinued last quarter. 

* Many low-wage workers received substantial pay in- 
creases when the Federal minimum wage for more than 
40 million workers was increased on February 1. 

* A rise in the social security tax also added to hourly 
compensation. 

* As noted above, a dominant factor in the compen- 
sation surge was the tightness of labor markets for many 
types of workers. 

6. The labor costs of a unit of output were up sharply 
as a result of the surge in compensation. 

* Output per manhour in the private nonfarm sector 
increased a healthy 3.3% in the year ending in the first 
quarter. 

* Nevertheless, since compensation per manhour was 
up 6.8%, unit labor costs were up 3.4% in the year. 

7. Profits gained in the first quarter despite the higher 
labor costs. 

* Pretax corporate profits, boosted by a large increase 
in sales, were up 4% from the previous quarter. 

* Even after adjustments for gains from inventory 
valuation, profits rose by 2% from the last quarter of 
1967. 

* Compared with the first quarter of 1967, profits 
adjusted for inventory valuation were up 8%. 

8. Wage and profit behavior once again demonstrated 
the self-defeating nature of inflation. 

* Money wages can spiral, but they do not yield extra- 
ordinary gains in real income for workers. With the cost 
of living up 3.7% over the year, the 6.8% hourly com- 
pensation gain was only up 3.0% in real terms. The real 
gain is essentially the same as the average annual advance 
in real hourly compensation of 2.9% since the first 
quarter of 1961. 

* Labor compensation and profits both have escalated, 
but relative shares have not changed appreciably. Yet, 
this aggregate result masks the fact that millions of fam- 
ilies do not have defenses against inflation and are hurt 
by rapid price increases, 

9. Fiscal restraint is a must to moderate demand and 
to achieve a slowdown in price increases. 

* Until the tax increase is enacted, there will be grow- 
ing strains on prices, costs, imports, and financial markets 
at home and abroad. 

¢ Even with tax action, the route back to price sta- 
bility will be long and difficult, requiring concerted public 
efforts and the cooperation of private decision-makers. 
But it is crucial that we begin that journey now. 


ArtTHUR M. OxuNn 
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Visit of Prime Minister John Gorton 
of Australia 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Prime Minister Gorton at a Dinner Honoring the 
May 27, 1968 


Prime Minister. 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, Mrs. Gorton, 
Secretary and Mrs. Katzenbach, Ambassador and Mrs. 
Waller, distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

Mr. Prime Minister, I have a confession to make 
tonight: I have been talking quite privately to your wife. 

I hope and I believe this was not a violation of pro- 
tocol. But I needed advice. Two years ago your predeces- 
sor—our late and beloved friend, Harold Holt—made a 
promise to me. During our visit prior to the Manila con- 
ference, in the cool of the evening over a mint julep, he 
very generously said that if things ever went wrong here 
in the United States, I would always have a political 
future in Australia. Mr. Prime Minister, I have been 
somewhat curious to know whether that might still be 
true. 

Bettina, as you know, Mr. Prime Minister, is a daughter 
of New England. She said, “Mr. President, you will al- 
ways be welcome. But Australians are a lot like you 
Texans—you are never as bad as they say you are 
when they’re mad . . . and you are never as good as 
they say you are when they love you.” 

Mr. Prime Minister, let me assure you tonight that I 
do not intend—I may reassess that a little later—I do not 
intend to stand for office in Canberra. This is a con- 
siderable sacrifice, since I can truthfully say there is no 
place outside my own native land where I really feel 
more at home. 

Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. Gorton, I hope that you 
will feel equally at home here in America and I hope that 
you will come to visit us often. Lady Bird and I are pleased 
and honored that we should have this opportunity to be 
the first to welcome you to our country as Prime Minister. 


The friendship that joins our two countries is a vital 
force in the struggle to transform the world’s hopes into 
tomorrow’s realities. It is a partnership which grows 
stronger and deeper with the passage of time. It extends 
from trade and mutual defense to man’s newest frontier— 
the exploration of outer space. 


Right now that partnership is being tested—tested 
in the hardest way that the ties between nations can be 
tested, and that is by the commitment of our men to 
combat. Tonight we are in a decisive phase of the struggle 
for peace and order in Southeast Asia. Talks have begun, 
but the other side is forcing the pace of battle; it is 


pouring men and supplies into South Vietnam at an 
unprecedented rate. 
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Let me tell you this: 

—In Paris we shall remain patient but firm in the 
quest for an honorable peace. Ambassador Vance will 
be here in the morning to report to me and the Secu- 
rity Council, and to report to you, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, on the developments there. 

—In Vietnam tonight your men and ours—and the 
gallant South Vietnamese, the South Koreans and 
the Thais who have fought so long for the right of 
self-determination—and all of our allies—will turn 
back this offensive. 

—In time—and I pray it may be soon—the other side 
will turn from fantasy to reality; from violence to 
genuine peacemaking. 

I know there are some in Asia and elsewhere who are 
wondering tonight whether the United States will main- 
tain its commitments in Asia; who are wondering tonight 
whether the strains of this struggle will lead us to with- 
draw and leave two-thirds of humanity to its fate with- 
out American assistance or American support. 

As you so well know, Mr. Prime Minister, with your 
years in political life, I cannot speak for my successor, but 
I can speak for myself, and the answer is no; we will not 
withdraw until there is an honorable peace. I do not think 
that my country will permit us to do otherwise. 

If you look back over the years since 1941, you will see 
how steady the performance of the American Nation has 
been. We must put aside the Senate speeches that have 
been made and the debates that have gone on and you 
will see that from one administration to another—from 
Republican to Democrat—the United States of America 
and its people has steadily understood its interests in Asia 
and has acted on them. 

I deeply believe that this will be true in the future as 
it has in the past. All the energy and influence that I can 
command will be in that direction. I think, Mr. Prime 
Minister, it will be true for a very simple reason: Every 
year that passes brings us closer to Asia and brings us 
closer really to the other regions of the world; closer in 
terms of military technology, closer in terms of commu- 
nications, closer in economic ties, and closer in terms of 
simple human friendships. 

If I may depart, Mr. Prime Minister, I think you will 
be interested to know that this afternoon I saw a report 
that on the list of choices for R&R—rest and recreation— 
in Vietnam, Australia was the first choice of the Ameri- 
can fighting man. 

I think you will also be pleased to know that of the 
thousands who have gone there, who have been taken 
into your homes, and they have been entertained as if 
they were their own sons, that so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, there has not been one, single misunder- 
standing or violation of your hospitality or your courtesy— 
and that is saying something of Vietnam fighting men 
who are on rest and recreation in Australia. 
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In the years ahead, we hope that the new Asia that is 
being born will be increasingly organized to shape its own 
destiny. It should be able to do more for itself and rely 
less on the United States. But I have no doubt that there 
will be no return here to isolation. I have no doubt that 
America will remain the partner of Australia, and I have 
no doubt that Australia will continue to give leadership 
to the new Asia and the free Asia as far ahead as any 
of us can see. 

One of the comforting and pleasing developments of 
the last few years has been to see the leadership that the 
Government of Australia has given to this huge popula- 
tion that makes up two-thirds of the world; that this 
little country, through its leaders, has gone out and met 
with them, visited with them, exchanged views with them, 
and let them know that we are one and that we are try- 
ing to build toward a better day where we can fight the 
enemies of hunger, disease, and poverty that are rampant 
in that area. 

Mr. Prime Minister, your presence tonight is proof 
that this partnership is still vital and still growing. We 
are so pleased that you could bring your Maine lady with 
you and join us on the boat last night and that we could 
find all the differences that we had and solve most of them 
before the dinner tonight. 

We think this visit of yours, so soon after you have taken 
over the responsibilities of the Prime Ministership, will be 
of great help to us and will endear you to this country. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we hope that your visit here— 
and you will be visiting other parts of our country—will 
give you an insight into the affection that the American 
people hold for the Australian people. In sunshine and in 
sorrow, we have stood side by side. 

Although Ed and Ann Clark found it so pleasant out 
there that they dared not take more than 2 years of it, 
we are sending you some other Texans who we hope will 
be representative of this country and be concerned with 
the future of Australia. 

The young Ambassador said to me, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, when I talked to him about two or three countries, 
“Why are we so high on Australia?” I said, “If I could 
be Ambassador—and I am not sure I can under the next 
administration—if I could be, the one country that I 
would want to be Ambassador to is Australia.” That is 
when he made his choice. That is when he decided he 
wanted to go to Australia. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, we welcome you and your 
party. We know that our talks will be fruitful. We assure 
you of our continuing cooperation and friendship. 

We now ask you to join us in a toast to the great lady 
who symbolizes our common heritage: Her Majesty, The 
Queen. 


Prime MINISTER Gorton. Mr. President, Mrs. John- 


son, members of the diplomatic corps, distinguished 
guests: 
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I must first of all thank you, sir, for extending such 
a warm welcome to myself and to my Maine lady— 
that is spelled with an “e”. 

You know, sir, you have spoken tonight of a number 
of matters which beset us today. But in doing so, you 
have mentioned other matters which beset us in the past 
and which you will remember because you came to Aus- 
tralia at the time when these things were threatening then. 

You went on missions over Papua and New Guinea in 
the defense of Australia at the time these things were 
threatening. I flew at that stage in company with pilots of 
the United States Air Force who had come to see what 
was threatening then did not prevail—and it did not 
prevail. 

These difficulties, these problems, are borne on me 
tonight more than they ever have been before, because 
I stand here in a historic residence and my mind goes 
back to the time when, for example, one former President 
sat here and mourned the loss of more Americans in 
conflict than have been lost in all the wars since, between 
1860 and 1865, and exercised will and exercised judg- 
ment in order to see that a nation due to become great 
did become great, and did not become split. 

I can imagine well—because you showed me today 
upstairs, the room in which this great man slept—what 
those 5 years or 6 years, however long it was that man sat 
there, beset not only by an enemy across the Potomac— 
and I am bound to say that I speak as a convinced Con- 
federate; at least I would have been then—but not only 
by an enemy across the Potomac, but by the Copperheads 
inside the Union, by the riots taking place in New York 
so that regiments had to be brought back from the Army 
of the Potomac to put it down; by the vilification and 
attacks of Horace Greeley and the newspapers—and 
newspapers are now much the same as they were then— 
and through it all, because the end was an end that 
was good, he saw that whatever was required to be done 
was done, and it was. 

If it had not so been done, then there would not now 
be a United States of America. 

Things don’t change that much. I know that at one 
subsequent stage, part of the house in which I stand 
apparently inadvertently caught fire. But that has, of 
course, nothing to do with Australia, sir. I dare say that 
people responsible for it eventually finished up in Botany 
Bay as transportees. 

I don’t think that I should, on this occasion—which is 
a happy and a festive occasion—for too long talk about 
matters that are too serious. 

I tried this morning to set forth what Australians think 
about what you are doing in the United States. When you 
speak of leadership that we give, we give that leader- 
ship, if we do, and we try to, because we are protected 
and shielded by a greater power. We will give greater 
leadership in the future because we will have in the 
past been protected and shielded by a greater power. 
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The coat of arms of my own country, sir, is borne on 
one side by a kangaroo and on the other by an emu. 
Neither one of these creatures, so the botanists tell me, 
is physically able to move backwards; they can only move 
forward. We will and we have. 

There is little time for figures to be presented to a 
meeting such as this, but at least in the last decade one 
can say that the gross national product of my country has 
doubled, at an average rate of 51/2 percent; that the ex- 
penditure on foreign aid has doubled; that the expendi- 
ture on defense has trebled; that our population has 
increased by one-third. But that is all in the past. 

I remember, sir, if I may translate it a little later into 
idiom, something which struck my mind when I was 
young. All of the past is prelude, which means “You ain’t 
seen nothing yet.” 

But still we, like you, do have to contribute more than 
we would wish to to the protection of other peoples against 
attack, to the building up of a region which you could 
have said, which was once said by a British Prime Minis- 
ter, was a faraway region of which we know nothing, but 
which, as far as we are concerned, is a close region of 
which we know much. 

We have to contribute to that because unless it happens, 
unless the people living there have a greater chance to 
improve their living standards to be able to live a reason- 
able and decent life, then in the future there is little hope 
for a reduction in that money necessary, but in one sense 
wasted for defense. 

So, we have to do it, and you make it possible for 
us to do it. But if this is achieved, if it is possible to 
beat the swords into plowshares, if it is possible to trans- 
late the aircraft into factories, if it is possible to take peo- 
ple out of uniform to be productive, then we can see 
in that area of the world something growing, something 
growing not only for their own benefit, but for our own 
because we will sell them things for your own, because 
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you will sell them things for our own, because we will 
buy from them that which they peculiarly can produce. 

And we may—who knows, because man is born to 
travel as the sparks fly upward—but we may achieve an 
era nearer to a time when men can live in peace, when 
men can live in peace throughout the world, when these 
great political schisms which, for so long as I can remem- 
ber, have torn the world to pieces may become muted 
and instead of people saying: “I will run through fascism 
all the people of the world,” or “I will run through com- 
munism all the people in the world,” we may have in- 
stead a brotherhood of men. 

Who knows? I don’t, but I am sure that what you are 
doing and what we are trying to help you do in a minor 
way is the only method by which this shining goal might 
eventually be achieved. 

So I do not, as I say, wish tonight to make too serious 
a speech, but I would like to repeat a tribute that I made 
this morning, and that is: that the power inside this 
country, utilized as it is being utilized by this country, is 
to me the only sure—not sure—the only hopeful beacon, 
not only for this country, or for mine, but for the peoples 
generally of the world. 

Well, the “Maine lady” of whom you spoke long ago 
said to me something which she said I was to remember 
on any occasion when I spoke to a gathering of people. 
It is a little quatrain. It says: “I love the finished speaker, 
I really truly do. I don’t mean one who is polished, I just 
mean one who is through.” 

Mr. President, though I could for an hour go on 
expressing the same feelings that you have expressed, I 
think it is unnecessary because I think between friends 
short exchanges are understood and detailed explana- 
tions are not required. 


Therefore, I am through. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:17 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release, 





GREATER PROSPERITY THROUGH 
EXPANDED WORLD TRADE 


The President’s Message to the Congress on the Proposed Trade Expansion Act 


of 1968. May 28, 1968 


To the Congress of the United States: 


A nation’s trade lines are its life lines. Open trade lines and active 
commerce lead to economic health and growth. Closed trade lines end 


in economic stagnation. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt recognized these truths more than thirty 
years ago, when the nation and the world were in the grip of Depression. 
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On that March day in 1934 when he asked the Congress to pass the 
historic Reciprocal Trade Act, he pointed to America’s declining world 
trade and what it meant to the nation: “idle hands, still machines, ships 
tied to their docks.” 

That Act set in motion three and a half decades of descending tariff 
barriers and rising world trade. Our producers and farmers found new 
markets abroad, and American exports multiplied twenty-fold. 

This era of commercial progress was capped by the Kennedy Round 
Agreements reached at Geneva last year—the greatest success in all the 
history of international trade negotiations. 

When I reported to the Congress last November on the Kennedy 
Round, I said it would mean new factories, more jobs, lower prices to 
families, and higher incomes for American workers and for our trading 
partners throughout the world. 

Already, through these Agreements, tariff barriers everywhere are 
falling, bringing savings to consumers, and opening new overseas markets 
for competitive producers. 

But the problems and the promises of world trade are always chang- 
ing. We must have the tools not only to adjust to change, but to turn 
change to our advantage. 

To prepare for the era of world trade unfolding before us now, I 
submit to the Congress today the Trade Expansion Act of 1968. This 
measure will: 

—maintain our negotiating authority to settl—advantageously— 

trade problems and disputes. 

—carry out the special Geneva agreement on chemicals and other 

products. 

—improve the means through which American firms and workers 

can adjust to new competition from increased imports. 


Our INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1968 will strengthen relations with our 
trading partners in three ways. 

First, it will extend through June 30, 1970 the President’s authority 
to conduct negotiations for tariff reductions. This authority was contained 
in provisions of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 that have expired. 

Most of this authority was used in negotiating the Kennedy Round. 
The unused portion of that Authority will give the President the flexibility 
to adjust tariff rates as future developments might require. 

For example, the United States might find it necessary to increase 
the duty on a particular article—as the result of an “escape clause” 
action or a statutory change in tariff classification. In such event, we 
would be obliged to give other nations compensatory tariff adjustments 
for their trade losses. 

Without this authority, we would invite retaliation and endanger 
American markets abroad. 

I recommend that the President’s authority to make these tariff 
adjustments be extended threugh June 30, 1970. 

Second, the Trade Expansion Act of 1968 will eliminate the Amer- 
ican Selling Price system of customs valuation. This action is necessary to 
carry out the special agreement reached during the Kennedy Round. 
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The American Selling Price system has outlived its purpose. It should 
be ended. 

The generally accepted method of valuing goods for tariff pur- 
poses—which we and all our trading partners employ—is to use the actual 
price of the item to the importer. 

But many years ago, to protect a few of our fledgling industries, we 
imposed on competing foreign goods—in addition to a substantial tariff— 
the special requirement that their tariff value be determined by Amer- 
ican prices. Today this unusual system often produces tariff protection 
of more than 100 percent of the import cost of the product. 

Such excessive protection is both unfair and unnecessary. 

This system is unfair because it: 

—Gives to a few industries a special privilege available to no other 

American business. 

—Rests on an arbitrary method of valuation which no other nation 

uses. 

—Diverges from the provisions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 

and Trade. 

—Imposes an unjustified burden on the U.S. consumer. 

This system is unnecessary because the few industries which it covers 
no longer need special government protection. 

It applies primarily to the chemical industry in the benzenoid field. 
Yet chemicals, and benzenoids in particular, are among our most efficient 
and rapidly expanding industries. They have done well at home. They 
have done well in the international market. They are in a strong position 
to face normal competition from imports. 


A supplementary agreement was negotiated at Geneva which will 
lower foreign tariffs on American chemicals and reduce certain non- 
tariff barriers—road taxes and tariff preferences—on American auto- 
mobiles and tobacco. To receive these important concessions, the United 
States must eliminate the American Selling Price valuation system and 
thereby give foreign producers of chemicals and a few other products nor- 
mal access to our markets. This bargain is clearly in our national 
interest—good for our industries, good for our workers, and good for our 
consumers. 

I recommend that the Congress eliminate the American Selling 
Price system to remove inequities in our tariffs and enable us to take ad- 
vantage of concessions negotiated in the Kennedy Round. 

Third, the Trade Expansion Act of 1968 will provide for specific 
funding of our participation in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

This is the procedure we follow in meeting our financial responsibil- 
ities to all other international organizations. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has become the most 
important forum for the conduct of international trade relations. The 
Kennedy Round took place under its auspices. Yet since 1947, we have 
financed our annual contribution to this Agreement through general con- 
tingency funds rather than through a specific authorization. 

I recommend that the Congress authorize specific appropriations 
for the American share of the expenses for the General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade. 
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Our NEEpDs at HoME 


When trade barriers fall, the American people and the American 
economy benefit. Open trade lines: 

—Reduce prices of goods from abroad. 

—Increase opportunities for American businesses and farms to ex- 
port their products. This means expanded production and more 
job opportunities. 

—Help improve the efficiency and competitive strength of our in- 
dustries. This means a higher rate of economic growth for our 
nation and higher incomes for our people. 

Some firms, however, have difficulty in meeting foreign competition, 

and need time and help to make the adjustment. 

Since international trade strengthens the nation as a whole, it is only 
fair that the government assist those businessmen and workers who face 
serious problems as a result of increased imports. 

The Congress recognized this need—in the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962—by establishing a program of trade adjustment assistance to 
businessmen and workers adversely affected by imports. 

Unfortunately, this program has been ineffective. The test of eligi- 
bility has proved to be too rigid, too technical, and too complicated. 

As part of a comprehensive trade expansion policy, I propose that 
we make our adjustment assistance program fair and workable. 

I recommend that Congress broaden the eligibility for this assist- 
ance. The test should be simple and clear: relief should be available 
whenever increased im ports are a substantial cause of injury. 

I intend to pattern the administration of this program on the Auto- 
motive Products Trade Act of 1965. Determinations of eligibility will be 
made jointly by the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce and Treasury. 

The adjustment assistance provisions of Automotive Products Trade 
Act of 1965 have been successful. They have well served American auto- 


mobile firms and their workers as we have moved to create an integrated 
U.S.-Canadian auto market. 


These provisions will expire on June 30. 
I recommend that the Congress extend the adjustment assistance 
provisions of the Automotive Products Trade Act through June 30, 1971. 


TRADE INITIATIVES FOR THE FUTURE 


The measures I have recommended today will help us carry forward 
the great tradition of our reciprocal trade policy. 

But even as we consolidate our past gains, we must look to the future. 

First and foremost, we must ensure that the progress we have made 
is not lost through new trade restrictions. 

One central fact is clear. A vicious cycle of trade restrictions harms 
most the nation which trades most. And America is that nation. 

At the present time, proposals pending before the Congress would 
impose quotas or other trade restrictions on the imports of over twenty 
industries. These measures would cover about $7 billion of our imports— 
close to half of all imports subject to duty. 

In a world of expanding trade, such restrictions would be self-de- 
feating. Under international rules of trade, a nation restricts imports only 
at the risk of its own exports. Restriction begets restriction. 
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In reality, “protectionist” measures do not protect any of us: 

—They do not protect the American working man. If world markets 

shrink, there will be fewer jobs. 

—They do not protect the American businessman. In the long run, 

smaller markets will mean smaller profits. 

—They do not protect the American consumer. He will pay more for 

the goods he buys. 

The fact is that every American—directly or indirectly—has a stake 
in the growth and vitality of an open economic system. 

Our policy of liberal trade has served this nation well. It will con- 
tinue to advance our interests in the future. 

But these are critical times for the nation’s economy. We have 
launched a series of measures to reduce a serious balance of payments 
deficit. As part of this program, I have called for a major long-run effort 
to increase our trade surplus. This requires that we push ahead with ac- 
tions to keep open the channels of trade. 

Many of our trading partners have indicated a willingness to co- 
operate in this effort by accelerating some of their tariff reductions 
agreed to in the Kennedy Round, and by permitting the United States to 
defer a portion of our tariff reductions. Furthermore, a number of Wes- 
tern European countries are now taking more active steps to achieve a 
higher rate of economic growth. This promises to increase the demand 
for our exports and improve our trade position. 

To take full advantage of the expanded trading opportunities that 
lie ahead, we must improve the competitive position of American goods. 
Passage of the anti-inflation tax is the most critical action we could take 
now to strengthen our position at home and in world markets. The tax 
measure I have recommended will help prevent destructive price in- 
creases—which can sap the vitality and strength of our economy. Con- 
tinued rapid increases in our prices would mean fewer exports and 
higher imports. 

Second, other nations must join with us to put an end to non-tariff 
barriers. 

Trade is a two-way street. A successful trade policy must be built 
upon reciprocity. Our own trade initiatives will founder unless our trad- 
ing partners join with us in these efforts. 

The Kennedy Round was an outstanding example of international 
cooperation. But major non-tariff barriers continue to impede the free 
flow of international commerce. These barriers now block many U.S. 
products from competing for world markets. 

Some non-tariff barriers violate provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. We will step up our efforts to secure the 
prompt removal of these illegal restrictions. 

Other non-tariff barriers may not be illegal, but they clearly ham- 
per and hinder trade. Such barriers are found in all countries; the Ameri- 
can Selling Price system is an example of one of our non-tariff barriers. 

We have initiated a major international study to assess the effect of 
non-tariff barriers on world trade. 

We have already begun action in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and other international organizations to deal with some of 
these non-tariff barriers. 
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Efforts such as these are an important element in our trade policy. 
All sides must be prepared to dismantle unjustified or unreasonable bar- 
riers to trade. 

Reciprocity and fair play are the essential standards for interna- 
tional trade. America will insist on these conditions in all our negotiations 
to lower non-tariff barriers. 

Third, we must develop a long-range policy to guide American trade 
expansion through the 1970's. 

I have directed the President’s Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations to make an intensive study of our future trade requirements 
and needs. 

I would hope that Members of the Congress and leaders of Labor, 
Business and Agriculture will work with the Executive Branch in this 
effort. To help develop the foundations of a far-reaching policy, I will 
issue an Executive Order that establishes a wide basis for consultation 
and assistance in this important work. 


AN EXpANbING ERA IN Worip TRADE 


The proposals in this message have been shaped to one purpose— 
to develop the promise of an expanding era in world trade. 

We started on this road three and a half decades ago. In the course 
of that journey, the American farmer, the businessman, the worker and 
the consumer have benefitted. 

The road ahead can lead to new levels of prosperity and achieve- 
ment for the American people. The Trade Expansion Act of 1968 will 
speed us on the way. 

I urge the Congress to give this important measure its prompt and 
favorable consideration. 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
May 28, 1968 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 28, 1968 


THE PRESIDENTS OPENING STATEMENT 


THE Presipent. I don’t want to detain you long. Some of you may 
be going to the Press Club, but George was getting a good many in- 


quiries and I had two or three things that I thought you would be in- 
terested in. 


I will try to have these mimeographed as quickly as possible. 
AMBASSADOR VANCE’S REPORT ON THE PARIS TALKS 


However, on the Vance talks this morning, I talked with Am- 
bassador Vance at some length before our breakfast meeting. 

As you know, he is home on consultations from Paris. He and Mrs. 
Vance spent the night at the White House. 
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Mr. Vance described the exchanges which have taken place in Paris 
and gave me his evaluation of them in some detail. 

As you know, Ambassador Vance and Ambassador Harriman are 
associate spokesmen for us in Paris. The other side has sought to use these 
talks for two purposes: First, to see if we could be pressured to stop the 
bombing completely in the southern panhandle of North Vietnam, with- 
out any compensatory action on their part. 

At the present time, they are pouring men and supplies through this 
area at an unprecedented rate. The supplies go directly to the battle in 
South Vietnam. We are destroying something over 20 percent of what 
is coming through to the South. 

Without our attacks, our men and our allies would be bearing a con- 
siderable extra burden. It would be translated into casualties—American, 
South Vietnamese, Australian, Korean, Thai, and Filipino casualties. 

Those casualties have been very heavy, particularly since the Paris 
talks began, and the stepped-up attacks that they have made. 

Our negotiators, Ambassador Harriman and his associate, Mr. 
Vance, have made it clear that we have already taken a very major step, 
as I announced in my March 31 speech, both personally and officially, in 
connection with the bombing of large segments of their population and 
territory. 

We have withdrawn some 90 percent of their population from the 
area that we bombed and some 78 percent of the territory. We have 
stopped the bombing of most of the territory and population in North 
Vietnam. 

We have made it clear if North Vietnam responded, if they would 
show some similar restraint, we were prepared to make further decisions 
to try to reduce the violence. 

That has been our position since the formula was presented in my 
speech on March 31, which brought about the Paris negotiations. That 
is our position today, and it will remain our position. 

Second, the other side has been using the occasion of these talks for 
obviously very wide-ranging propaganda. They have been unwilling to 
enter into serious, quiet discussion of the conditions for ending the 
bombing or any other matters of substance. 

On the other hand, Ambassador Harriman and Ambassador Vance 
have been putting forward a series of constructive proposals, including the 
reestablishment of an effective demilitarized zone and the implementa- 
tion of the Laos Accord of 1962. 

They have also indicated the principles that we believe should gov- 
ern a total settlement of the problem, including the withdrawal of forces 
from South Vietnam and a political settlement. 

I discussed with Ambassador Vance, and a number of my other 
advisers, the position that had been taken and that we should take in 
Paris in the future. 

While our men deal with the Communist forces in the field, we shall 
continue patiently to see whether the Paris talks shall yield anything in 
the way of constructive results. 

In our judgment, it is time to move from fantasy and propaganda 
to the realistic and constructive work of bringing peace to Southeast 
Asia. 

In addition, at 6:00 this afternoon, Ambassador Vance will meet 
with me here at the White House, and I have invited to be my guests the 
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bipartisan leadership from the Congress. We expect Members from both 
parties, that is the leadership in the Senate and House, to be present for 
that briefing. 

You have been told that the same briefing given to me was given to 
the Prime Minister of Australia this morning. 


MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS ON THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT 


We are submitting a message on the Trade Expansion Act. There 
will be some notes on what this proposal does. 

It extends the provisions of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. It 
allows the President to conduct negotiations for tariff reductions. It 
eliminates the American Selling Price system of customs valuation which 
is necessary to implement the last of the Kennedy Round agreements. 

It authorizes specific appropriations to pay our share in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It produces a new Adjustment Assist- 
ance Program. It also asks as a part of this bill an extension of the adjust- 
ment assistance provisions of the Automotive Products Trade Act. This 
act has allowed us to create an integrated U.S.-Canadian auto market 
and assist workers in firms who might be injured. 

It comes out strongly against quota bills now pending in Congress. 
It makes a strong statement on the need to join with other nations in 
eliminating nontariff barriers. It states that the President will shortly sign 
an Executive order to initiate a full-scale study of long-range American 


trade policy. 
I think that is all that I have. 


I will be glad to take any questions that you may have. I don’t want 
to run this unnecessarily long because any of you who can go to the Prime 
Minister’s luncheon, I want you to go there. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Mr. President? 
THE Present. Mr. Lisagor? 


THE PARIS TALKS 


Q. The two points that you gave us that the other side 
is making, were those Mr. Vance’s report to you or are 
they two points that you have concluded from his report? 

Tue PresweNnt. Those are my statements. I don’t 
want to go into the specifics of Mr. Vance’s report. I don’t 
think we will. I am not sure that that would contribute 
anything to the negotiations, 

Q. Mr. President, did Mr. Vance express his hope 
or confidence that in time North Vietnam will move 
away 

THE Preswent. I don’t want to go into Mr. Vance’s 
report or the details of his conversation. As I made clear 
to Mr. Lisagor, Mr. Young, I don’t think anything can 
come from this that would be helpful. I would, however, 
not be drawing contrary conclusions. 





TAX INCREASE AND SPENDING CUTS 


Q. Mr. President, in your Trade Expansion Act mes- 
Sage, you mentioned the need for a tax increase again. 


Are you ready yet to say whether you would accept the 
$6 billion cut in Federal spending as part of the tax 
package? 

Tue Preswent. I am ready to say that there is a com- 
pelling and overriding necessity for a tax bill as soon as 
possible; that the President believes that expenditure re- 
ductions in a very tight budget that Congress is already 
increasing in votes in the Senate and the House is not in 
accordance with his best judgment. 

For that reason, I sent a tight, lean budget to the Con- 
gress. I have not advocated reductions in it, I stand on 
my press conference statement. 

I think that if the Congress insists that before they give 
us a tax bill that will produce $10 billion, that the Con- 
gress is willing to vote to reduce expenditures by $4 bil- 
lion, the President would try to accept their judgment 
and live with that. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts is making a motion to 
that effect that will be voted on tomorrow morning. Now, 
the men who do the appropriating in the Congress tell 
me—and they have been there for years, 30 years and 
up—that they do not believe the Congress, when it votes 
on specific reductions, will vote and let stand very long 
more than $4 billion, if that much. 

They predict less than half that much, actually. So in 
my press conference, I said I doubt that they will vote $4 
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billion actual specific reductions and allow them to stand. 
Any thing they vote above that, I think, will be changed 
later. In effect, I think I referred to it as “phony” or 
something that would be unreal and unlasting over a long 
period of time. 

Now if Congress is willing to vote the $4 billion by 
supporting the Burke motion, we would do our best to 
live with it. If they don’t vote the $4 billion, we will have 
to look at the situation, and then we will draw whatever 
conclusions we think are justified. 

We feel that a tax bill is very essential. The President 
will do everything he can to meet the Congress more than 
halfway once the Congress can determine what it is 
willing and has the power to vote. 

It would do no good if the President arbitrarily as- 
sumed the appropriation power and just impounded funds 
if Congress did not agree with it, because the Congress 
could restore it very quickly. 

Are there any other questions? 


THE POOR PEOPLE'S MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Q. Do you have any statement for the Poor People 
marchers who are camped near here? 

THE Presipent. I covered that rather fully in my 
last press conference. 

We have $78 billion in messages on social programs 
in the Congress. We are doing everything that we can to 
get those measures approved by both authorizations and 
appropriations. We are making rather substantial progress 
in most of those fields. 


FUNDS FOR ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Q. Mr. President, the Foreign Relations Committee 
voted down funds for the Asian Bank and deferred funds 
for IDA. How do you feel about that? 

Tue Preswent. I think all Americans should share 
my concern about the effect of this action. I think it goes 
to the fundamental American commitment to try to help 
Asia help itself. 

I do not think it is wise to defer this action. The forces 
of change are at work in Asia, and they should not be 
put off. If we act now, change can be progress, and if we 
delay, I think it can be tragic. 


I would hope that in this close vote, the Members 
who have doubts could try to resolve those doubts by 
discussing the matter with Mr. Black, who is a very 
eminent specialist in this field, and a great American 
whom all of us respect. 

If we are ever to get away from the aid-grant pro- 
grams, we ought to try to encourage the regional devel- 
opment banks and encourage other nations to join with 
us in sharing part of this load. 

I believe that Mr. Eugene Black has made a very con- 
vincing case. I would hope that Members of the Congress 
would keep an open mind and see if there could not be 
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a meeting of minds that would permit favorable action 
before the session ends. 


THE SUBMARINE “SCORPION” 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any late reports on the 
submarine Scorpion? 

THe Preswent. We are conducting an intensive 
search. We are all quite distressed. We have been since 
the middle of the afternoon yesterday. We are quite con- 
cerned about it. We have nothing that is encouraging to 
report. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and twenty-sixth news 
conference was held in his office at the White House at 12:30 p.m. 
on Tuesday, May 28, 1968. 


As printed above, this item follows the text released by the White 
House. 


Department of T ransportation 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of John 
Robson as Under Secretary and Stanford Ross as 
General Counsel. May 28, 1968 


Secretary Boyd, Members of the Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I have been slightly delayed because of a transporta- 
tion problem. I wanted to avoid calling on the experts 
if I could, but my problem is how to get General West- 
moreland from Saigon to Johnson City and get the 
Prime Minister of Australia from Washington to Johnson 
City, and get both of them there at the same time for a 
briefing, with the present transportation facilities we 
have. 

I know that down the road Secretary Boyd and his 
Department will have the answers to all these problems 
but I am confronted with it here today at lunch. 

As we meet here to swear in these two young lawyers, 
we might begin with a quotation from the Bible: 

“, .. Woe unto you also, ye lawyers! For ye lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your fingers.” 

Now I have known lawyers like that, but the two young 
men with us today are not among them. Anyone who 
accepts a position of responsibility in the field of transpor- 
tation policy can be said to have touched the burdens 
with both hands. 

Much of the history of America is written in the story 
of transportation. The clipper ship, Conestoga wagon, 
iron horse, and Model T symbolized growth and sym- 
bolized greatness in the past. The high-speed train, the 
giant cargo plane, the swifter ships will just as surely be 
part of our American future. 

The quality of transportation has a vital and a daily 
effect on the quality of life in America, How quickly and 
how safely and how efficiently we move ourselves and our 
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goods helps determine the health, safety, convenience, and 
prosperity of our people. 

Transportation is our youngest Government depart- 
ment. It is an area where young Americans eager to 
influence America’s destiny can find immense challenge 
and mighty satisfaction. 


So the challenges of transportation are clear: 


—When man can orbit the earth in only a little more 
time than a truck can cross Manhattan at rush hour. 

—When railroads can move freight more speedily than 
they can move people. 

~-When congestion at airports means delay and incon- 
venience on the ground, and danger in the sky. 

—When traffic chokes our cities and fouls the air above 
them, slowing commerce and imperiling health. 


America is blessed when she has brilliant young men 
who are directing the destiny of the Department of 
Transportation, particularly young men like Secretary 
Boyd and these other young men who have agreed to come 
here and make a career of meeting these challenges. 
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John Robson and Stan Ross are two such men. 


John Robson, the first General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, is being promoted to Under 
Secretary. Stan Ross replaces him as General Counsel. 

They have much in common: They are young. They 
are dedicated. They have high achievement. They have— 
for all their youth—very deep experience in the ways of 
Government. They understand how to move a concept 
through the bureaucracy of Joe Califano’s office into the 
physical reality of an act of Congress. Now we will see if 
they can take these acts and if they can move millions of 
their fellow Americans and tons of freight across this 
country. And we hope they can move the people as 
smoothly and efficiently as they can move the freight. 

Under the leadership of this young, dynamic, wise 
Secretary, Alan Boyd, I believe they can and at least I 
am going to, along with these youngsters here, put my 
money on them. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:56 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 


the White House. The oath of office was administered by Secretary 
of Transportation Alan S. Boyd. 





VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER JOHN GORTON 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Joint Statement by President Johnson and Prime Minister Gorton 


Following Their Meetings in Washington. 


May 28, 1968 


At the invitation of President Lyndon B. Johnson of the United 





States, the Rt. Hon. J. G. Gorton, Prime Minister of Australia, paid an 
official visit to Washington on May 27 and 28. This was Prime Minister 
Gorton’s first visit to the United States since assuming office. It afforded 
the President and the Prime Minister an opportunity to exchange views 
on matters of mutual concern, including the situation in Southeast Asia. 


Australia-U.§. Relations 


The President and the Prime Minister reviewed the current state of 
Australia-U.S. relations. They expressed profound satisfaction that the 
historic partnership between their two countries was continuing to deepen 
and grow in significance for the security and progress of the Pacific region. 
They reaffirmed specifically the importance of the ANZUS Treaty as an 
expression of the United States’ continuing strategic interest in the region 
and the continuing cooperation of the two Governments in the 
maintenance of stability and security in Asia and the Pacific. 

The Prime Minister and the President expressed their gratification 
with the existing scientific cooperation between the two countries. Such 
cooperation has advanced the state of science not only to the benefit of 
both countries but to mankind generally. They agreed that the Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and Technology and a team of 
leading United States scientists would visit Australia soon to meet with the 
Australian Minister of Education and Science and his colleagues, to 
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identify additional areas appropriate for cooperative activities and explore 
ways in which the close cooperation between the American and Australian 
scientific communities could be broadened and extended. 

Stressing the importance of the soundness of the dollar to the 
maintenance of prosperous international economic conditions, the Prime 
Minister reiterated his full support for the President’s program to reduce 
the United States balance of payments deficit. ‘The President assured the 
Prime Minister that the United States would strive to avoid undesirable 
effects on Australia or other nations of measures taken under the program. 


Vietnam 


The President and the Prime Minister reviewed in detail the situation 
in South Vietnam, where Australian and American forces are fighting side 
by side to assure the right of the Vietnamese people to determine their 
own destiny free of outside interference. They agreed that the establish- 
ment of a just and viable peace called both for a strong military posture 
and for intensive diplomatic efforts. 

The Prime Minister expressed his gratification that the President’s 
initiative of March 31 had led to conversations with North Vietnamese 
representatives. The President reviewed in detail the progress of these talks 
to date. He reaffirmed that the United States Government would continue 
to consult fully with the Australian Government and other Allies as the 
talks proceed. They agreed that the Allied nations which have helped to 
defend the Republic of Vietnam should participate in any settlement of 
the conflict. 


At the invitation of the President the Prime Minister joined him this 
morning at his meeting with Mr. Cyrus Vance, who returned from Paris 
last night. Mr. Vance reported to the President and the Prime Minister on 


the course of the discussions in Paris with the representatives from North 
Vietnam. 


The President expressed particular appreciation for the warm 
hospitality which the Australian people have extended to American 
servicemen on leave from Vietnam. 


Pacific Regional Cooperation 


The President and the Prime Minister reviewed the favorable trends 
in regional cooperation in the Pacific area which had been noted at the 
ANZUS and SEATO Council meetings in April 1968. They expressed 
satisfaction that, despite Communist expansionism, many constructive 
forces are promoting social and economic development in the area. They 
reaffirmed a hope that the impressive growth of regional groupings in 
Asia would continue, and expressed willingness to assist in every 
appropriate and feasible way. 


The President and Prime Minister recognized that the United 
Kingdom’s decision to accelerate withdrawal of its military forces from 
Southeast Asia increased the need for regional consultation and coopera- 
tion. The President welcomed Australia’s interest in the area, and assured 
the Prime Minister of his keen interest in the progress of the consultations 


and in the outcome of the forthcoming Five Power Conference in Kuala 
Lumpur. 
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Housing and Urban Development Bill 


The President’s Letter to the Chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee on Passage 
of the Bill by the Senate. May 29, 1968 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


Yesterday was a time of triumph for the American 
people and the American city. 

The United States Senate—under your leadership— 
passed the most massive housing authorization bill in the 
Nation’s history ever recommended by a President. 

And now—in this $5 billion measure—the promise of 
hope and home moves a little closer to reality for millions 
of poor American families. 

Last February, in a special message, I called upon the 
Congress to enact a far-reaching program to stamp out 
degradation and misery in our great urban centers—to 
rebuild the cities and restore to them the values as old as 
the Republic itself: equality and justice, and the oppor- 
tunity for self-respect in a true community of neighbors. 

That call was answered in the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 passed by the Senate yesterday. 

It was answered by approving our recommendations 
for: 

—$1 billion for Model Cities, which can rebuild the 
entire cores of decaying neighborhoods. 

—$1.75 billion for urban renewal, revised and strength- 
ened, as a humane instrument to restore slum areas. 

—Continued life for rent supplements, through which 
homes for the poor are built by private enterprise. 

—wNew public housing, expanded and recognizing the 
needs of families as more than mere shelters. 

It was answered in approving our recommendations for 
new approaches and fresh solutions to the stubborn and 
lingering problems of the cities: 

—In the new programs through which hundreds of 
thousands of poor families can achieve the dream 
of owning their own homes. 

—lIn the vast expansion and redirection of assistance 
for private rental housing for low and moderate 
income families. 

—In the National Housing Partnership which can 
focus the talents of private industry and labor on the 
job of high volume production of low-income homes. 

—In the start of new communities on the city’s rim. 

—TIn new insurance protection for the home owner 
and the businessman in the inner city. 

The Senate has made a major breakthrough. Now we 

must move to the followthrough. 

I hope the House of Representatives will join with the 
Senate in making the Housing Act of 1968 the testament 
of freedom for the American city. 

Time will not wait. We dare not lose this opportunity 
to act. 


Sincerely 
¥s Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


[Honorable John J. Sparkman, Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D.C.] 


Memorial Day, 1968 


The President’s Message to the Men and Women 
of the Armed Forces. May 29, 1968 


For a century now, Americans have set aside one spe- 
cial day to remember those who have given their lives in 
the Nation’s defense. 

The battlefields on which they fell span the long gen- 
erations of our history, from the slopes of Bunker Hill to 
the A Shau Valley. 

The cost of their sacrifice is beyond reckoning. But the 
result of their sacrifice, and of the service of all their 
comrades-in-arms, is beyond price: We are a nation; we 
are united; we are free. 

On Memorial Day 1968, we yearn for an end to war, 
for a time when the guns will be silenced forever and men 
can live as they wish. 

That peace, when it comes, will be the lasting memorial 
of all who have fought to give it birth, and whose service 
and sacrifice we honor today. 


Disaster Relief for Arkansas 
and Oklahoma 


Announcement of Availability of Funds for Repair — 
of Storm and Flood Damages. May 29, 1968 


President Johnson today declared as major disaster 
areas the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma, struck by 
some of the most severe spring weather in many years. 

The President’s declaration invoked the Federal dis- 
aster act (Public Law 81-875), allowing grants to be 
awarded to the States for repair and restoration of dam- 
aged and destroyed public property and for debris re- 
moval. He announced an immediate release of $125,000 
for Arkansas and $150,000 for Oklahoma. The funds 
will be administered by the Office of Emergency Planning, 
also charged with coordinating Federal agency assistance 
to the affected areas. 

Arkansas was declared a major disaster area because 
of severe storms, flooding, and tornadoes that struck the 
north-central portion of the State May 15. Most heavily 
damaged areas, according to the request for a disaster 
declaration from Governor Winthrop Rockefeller, were 
the counties of Craighead and Independence. 

Oklahoma was declared a major disaster area after 
floods following severe storms on May 13 and 14. Gov- 
ernor Dewey Bartlett noted in his request for Federal 
assistance that the flooding caused extensive damage in 
Leflore, Haskell, Pushmataha, Latimer and Choctaw 
counties. 

Today’s declaration was the second this month for 
Arkansas. On May 3 the President declared the State a 
major disaster area because of damage wrought by torna- 
does in the west-central portion of the State. 
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Disaster Relief for Iowa 


Announcement of Availability of Federal Funds and 


Assistance for Repair of Damage Caused by Tornadoes. 
May 29, 1968 


President Johnson today declared Iowa a major disaster 
area following tornadoes that struck a wide area of the 
State May 15. Hardest hit were the counties of Fayette, 
Floyd, Howard, and Johnson. 

Replying to a request from Governor Harold Hughes, 
Thursday, May 23, the President invoked the disaster 
assistance act, Public Law 81-875. That action made 
available to the State Federal funds to repair and replace 
essential public facilities and for debris removal. The 
President announced an immediate grant of $250,000. 
These funds enable State and local officials to begin re- 
storative work immediately on essential public facilities. 
This declaration also triggers an Office of Education pro- 
gram to provide assistance to public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The President’s action follows an inspection of the 
damaged areas by disaster specialists from the Office of 
Emergency Planning. An OEP expert has been in Iowa 
making damage assessments with State officials since 
May 16. 

OEP is charged with coordinating Federal response to 
disasters and administering agency funds disbursed for 
relief. 

Prior to today’s declaration, many Federal agencies, 
acting under other emergency statutes, have been provid- 
ing relief to the hard-pressed State and local officials. For 
example, the Small Business Administration already has 
declared as disaster areas storm-torn counties in Iowa, 
Arkansas, and Illinois. SBA has been making long-term, 
3-percent loans to home and small business owners whose 
property was damaged by the winds. 

This week disaster experts from more than a score of 
Federal agencies active in aiding tornado victims met 
with State and local counterparts in Oelwein and Charles 
City. Those agencies were the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare’s Office of Education and Public Health Service, 
General Services Administration, the Department of 
Transportation’s Bureau of Public Roads, Internal 
Revenue Service, Veterans Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Farmers Home Administration and 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the American National Red Cross. 
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Consumer Credit Protection Act 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing the 
Truth-in-Lending Bill, With Remarks by Ambassador 
Cyrus Vance and the President on the Paris Peace 
Talks. May 29, 1968 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Vice President, Members of the 
Cabinet, Members of the Congress, my beloved friend 
Senator Douglas, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men: 


I ask your indulgence for being late. We had a rather 
extended briefing on a subject that means more to all of us 
than any other subject, and that is how we can get peace in 
the world. 


I have been talking to Mr. Vance since before 8 o'clock 
this morning, reviewing all the developments of the past 2 
weeks. He is preparing to return to Paris. He has been 
briefing our Cabinet and evaluating for us the develop- 
ments there. 

I assume it is not inappropriate here to observe that 
back last August we searched our minds and our hearts 
and our principles and laid down a program which was 
subsequently announced in San Antonio that we were 
hopeful would lead to the peace table. 

That program was rejected outright and we searched 
many other avenues and many other conferences. 

On March 31st, I reached a decision that if we would 
take the unusual step of exercising great restraint on our 
own part by eliminating our offensive efforts over 90 per- 
cent of the population in North Vietnam and 78 percent of 
the territory, if we did that unilaterially, without expecting 
anything from them or asking anything from them, that 
might lead to the talk table where we could discuss this 
matter. If we could talk, that might lead to some agree- 
ment sometime. 

It was an adventure. There were no guarantees involved 
about what it would do. But we thought it offered enough 
hope. I didn’t feel that it was a matter that could be in- 
volved in partisan-year politics or personal ambition. For 
that reason, I said that we will do this to try to get to the 
table and to convince not only everyone abroad, but every- 
one at home that it is no election year gimmick, I made the 
additional decision not to seek reelection. 

We have gone part of the way. We are at the table. It 
took us a month to get there. Some people were not helpful 
to us in getting there but we are there, thank goodness. 

The next question is: What do we do there? We hope 
we make progress. We don’t know. We have not made 
much up to date. We can’t see the future, but we are going 
to try. That is why we have been delayed. Thank you for 
your understanding. 

Today is a day that most Americans have been waiting 
for for 8 long years. With this bill, the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act, we are entering an era of honesty in the 
marketplace. 
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At long last the consumer will receive the treatment 
he deserves when he borrows money. The buyer will be 
allowed to know what the seller has always known—that 
is, how much interest he will have to pay on a credit 
purchase. 

This bill, I think, is an example of Government working 
at its best—Government responding to the growing and 
the changing needs of the people. Good Government does 
respond to change. 

Here is just one example of how those needs have 
grown: In 1946, one year after the end of the war, con- 
sumer credit amounted to $8 billion. 

This year the figure will be not $8 billion, but well over 
$100 billion. 

Yet all during those 22 years of great growth, our laws 
did not grow. They have not changed at all to meet these 
new demands. 

The old argument was that telling a man exactly how 
much interest he would be called upon to pay would con- 
fuse him. 

Well, today we know better. We know that our con- 
sumers should be able to shop for credit as knowledgeably 
as they shop for groceries or merchandise. 


When our parents have to borrow for their children’s 
education or to pay medical bills, they should be told not 
just how much a month they will be paying, but the total 
debt that they are pledging themselves to sign up for. 


When a housewife opens a charge account at a depart- 
ment store, she will not have to compute how much 114 
percent a month comes to. She will be told that the an- 
nual rate is 18 percent, and exactly how much of her total 
bill goes to finance charges. 


When a man takes out a personal loan to pay for a new 
car, the finance company won't be able to say simply “$5 
down and $25 a month.” The buyer must be told how 
many months he will be paying, how much of his money 
pays interest and other carrying charges. 

If a man falls into debt, he will not be punished by un- 
reasonable garnishment of his salary. He will not be de- 
prived of food for his family or money for his rent. He will 
not be fired out of hand. 


If a householder or a small businessman falls prey to 
loan sharks, his body and his property will be protected 
from extortionists by stiff Federal penalties. 

As President, I know of no single piece of legislation 
which is of more pressing or more personal concern to 
more of our consumers than this bill. This bill is truly a 
triumph for truth. 


We are establishing today a National Commission on 
Consumer Finance to continue to study these problems 
and to make sure we don’t again let our actions fall behind 
our needs. 

I don’t think any of you know how pleased I am and 
how happy I am to see Senator Paul Douglas, our old 
friend, here with us in the East Room today. He is a 
battle-scarred warrior with many victories and many de- 
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feats under his belt. But this is one of his proudest vic- 
tories. This is his bill. He has been championing it for 
8 years. 

This bill also belongs to many other people. It belongs 
to our good lady friend, that able Congresswoman from 
Missouri, Congresswoman Sullivan. She fought—and I 
say “fought’—for a strong and an effective bill when 
others would have settled for less. She was supported by 
her colleagues in the House, particularly her Chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, Congressman Pat- 
man, whom I am glad to welcome here today. 

It is Senator Proxmire’s bill, too. He recognized the 
needs of this Nation and he saw to it that those needs were 
met. 


But most of all, this bill belongs to all 200 million of 
us—alert, aware, and demanding consumers that we are. 

I want to particularly thank every Member of Congress, 
House and Senate, for what you may have done to make 
this occasion possible. 


I particularly want to single out one person in the 
executive department, one of our much overlooked indi- 
viduals, the career public servant, Mr. Cedric W. Kroll of 
the Treasury Department. Mr. Kroll is the Government’s 
actuary. He is a veteran of more than 25 years of Federal 
service. 

He and his colleagues in the Treasury’s Office of Public 
Debt Analysis had a tough job to do before we could even 
begin to get a truth-in-lending bill. The lenders had 
argued that any bill was unworkable because of the variety 
of credit transactions involved. They said the requirements 
were just too complicated to be calculated with accuracy. 

Well, Mr. Kroll and his associates did not buy those 
arguments. They put their heads together and came up 
with a set of interest rate tables and schedules that make 
disclosure of the many varieties of credit transactions rela- 
tively simple. They cracked this tough, impossible, big, 
technical problem that had stalled a truth-in-lending bill 
for years. 

These few men, these quiet, effective men, whom the 
Government is filled with—men and women like them— 
are called bureaucrats sometimes in the heat of debate in 
the Congress. I call them real patriots. They were working 
backstage and they proved that this bill could be made to 
work. These men, and thousands like them, are living 
proof of how our Government works for the people. 


We owe this bill and other good bills to our career civil 
servants who are always working behind the scenes to 
better our lives and usually doing the things for which we 
take the credit. 


I am proud today to speak for not only our consumers 
and for all of our people in recognizing our debt and pay- 
ing our thanks to the public servants who go unheralded, 
unknown, and unsung, and who make our prosperity and 
our security better by their careers. 


But I want to again pay my compliments and salute 
the selflessness of Miss Betty Furness, who came here to 
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undertake consumer leadership and who has not only 
undertaken it, she has provided plenty of it. 


Thank you very much. 


This is unusual, and I don’t want to take much more 
of your time, but we do have another man who has given 
8 or 9 years of his life to Federal service in many capaci- 
ties—in the legislative branch of the Government, in 
the military branch of the Government, in the diplomatic 
branch of the Government—and he is one of the great 
public servants of our time. I want him to take the next 
few minutes of your time on the thing that is most in your 
heart—peace in the world. Cy Vance. 


AMBASSADOR VANCE. Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men: 


As a result of the President’s speech of March 31st, and 
the actions announced therein, we are now at the con- 
ference table in Paris. 

It took us a month to get to the conference table. How 
long it will take us to achieve a just and honorable peace 
at the conference table, we do not know. 

The road ahead, I believe, will probably be long and 
difficult. However, we will persevere in our search for a 
just and honorable peace so that peace and prosperity 
may be brought to Southeast Asia and to the world. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 


As enacted, the Consumer Credit Protection Act (S. 5) is Public 
Law 90-321. 


Reception Honoring Representative 
James C. Wright of Texas 


The President’s Remarks Before the Jim Wright 
Congressional Club in Fort Worth. May 29, 1968 


Congressman and Mrs. Wright, Congressman Teague and 
other members of the delegation, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
distinguished clergy, guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am so happy to see so many familiar faces here this 
afternoon. 


This is a great treat for me, to come back to Fort Worth. 


When I saw my dear friend of many, many decades 
here at the head table—Raymond Buck—it reminded me 
of the good old days when I used to be in politics. 


Looking around at all of you happy people, and all of 
you happy politicians, I can only think of one thing to say 
right now. That is, I would rather be “Wright”—than 
President. 


I especially wanted to be here this afternoon to lend my 
support to Jim Wright and “Tiger” Teague in their cam- 


paigns. They face a very tough race this year, as all of us 
do. 
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One of my staff, a young man from Harvard, somewhat 
unfamiliar with these parts, told me that Jim Wright and 
“Tiger” Teague are both running against the same op- 
ponent—a man with a very odd name: Unopposed. 

I called in one of my staff and asked him what he 
knew about this man. He laughed and said, “Mr. Pres- 
ident, you have been gone much too long. That is unop- 
posed.” 

Actually, I have something in common with both Jim 
and “Tiger”: We are all three running unopposed. They 
are running for the Congress, and I am running for the 
ranch. 


As you may know, I am going to be at TCU later to- 
night to receive a degree. I hope this will come in handy 
when I resume my teaching career. 


But I could not pass up this party. I am going to be a 
resident of Texas again after January. As I told Senator 
and Mrs. Yarborough coming down, and as every Texan 
already knows, it is mighty good to have some friends in 
Washington. 

It is particularly good to have a friend who is a winner. 
The one and only time that Jim Wright ever had any com- 
petition in a primary he wound up with only 92 percent 
of the vote. 

He carried every one of his 153 precincts and in two of 
them—I never could quite understand this—the opposi- 
tion received no votes at all. 

That is my idea of a winner. And Jim Wright is a win- 
ner for one reason: Because he is always on the people’s 
side. No one knows this better than I do. 

Jim and I have been on the same team in Washington 
for a good many years. We stood together for Texas and 
America on Capitol Hill. 


During the past 5 years, when the show-downs for prog- 
ress came in the Congress, there are none who have been 
of more help to me than the members of the Texas Dele- 
gation. 

With Senator Yarborough in the Senate—he wouldn't 
want to admit this publicly, maybe—there is no Senator 
who has a finer voting record in helping the Johnson 
administration do what they think is best for all the peo- 
ple of this country. 


And “Tiger” Teague, Graham Purcell, “Chick” Ka- 
zen, Earl Cabell—and the other Congressmen—I don’t 
know how many of them came down here, though we 
had several on the plane—have all been very generous and 
very helpful to me. 


I broke “Tiger” in before he came to Washington. He 
came to Austin before he came to Washington to talk to 
me about what he wanted to do in Washington. 


He has been doing it ever since—a very good job for 
all the people. 


Tonight, somewhere in this City, there is a boy from a 
poor family who has made it to college. He is just one of 
a million and a half young Americans who would not 
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have had this chance 5 years ago, but who can now pur- 
sue a college education because the leaders of the Texas 
Delegation, who sit at this table, and their colleagues 
in Congress, have seen to it that their Government is in- 
terested in that young man. 

Tonight there is a man with a job—a man who was out 
of work 5 years ago. He is only one of 7 million new work- 
ers who have found employment since 1963. 

And for the entire labor force, which is 75.5 million 
strong today, our paychecks are bigger, our retirement is 
more secure, our working conditions are better. 

For employers and businessmen, the past 7 years—the 
last 87 months, in fact—have had no parallel in all of 
American history. 

Seven straight, uninterrupted years of prosperity with- 
out a single dip, recession, depression, or whatnot. 

Tonight, there is an old couple who can face their 
golden years with a new serenity and a new security. 
If they get sick, they are no longer a burden to their 
children or their son-in-law. They have earned the 
dignity of independence—because almost 20 million 
elderly families are tonight covered by Medicare, by a 
program which did not exist 5 years ago, but which these 
men helped us to pass. 

Once these all were visions—just visions, just dreams. 
But to the boy in college, to the couple in retirement, 
to the worker on the job, to the businessman in his shop, 
they are actualities and realities today. 

Other visions have been made reality, too. Other 
dreams have come true, too: The child of the slum, who 
can not get a head start and an equal chance in life; 
the 5.5 million Americans who no longer live in poverty. 

In health, in elementary and secondary education, 
equal justice, in conservation, in recreation, in farm and 
rural programs, in every area where government can 
help people, we are levelling old problems and we are 
building new hopes. 

Before I left Washington this afternoon, I signed into 
law the Consumer Credit Protection Act That brings 
truth to the lending market for every purchaser in 
America. 

Jim Wright, “Tiger” Teague, Ralph Yarborough, 
Earl Cabell and “Chick” Kazen—all these Congressmen 
at this table helped pass that measure which helps every 
American. 

To Congressman Purcell and all the others I men- 
tioned, I want to say we owe each of you a debt of thanks 
and gratitude. 
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Proud? Yes, we are proud. But satisfied? No. Never. 
This is a world of change, and we want to change. 
We want to improve with every change. We want to 
become better. We want to become richer. We want to 
become more powerful. We want to conquer our ancient 
enemies of disease, ignorance, and poverty. 

We want the world where every man can be free, be 
equal, and not be burdened with these ancient enemies. 

In 8 months, I will come back home to be a teacher and 
a private citizen again. But good men, like those in the 
Texas delegation at this table, will remain in Washington, 
working to give substance to your dreams—working to 
carry on the unfinished business of America. 

I know there are many of you in this group who are 
here on rainchecks 4 years old. I was sorry to disappoint 
you then. But remember, 4 years ago my subject would 
have been promises. 

Tonight I have been able to talk about performances. 

There was a little lady from the Temperance Union 
who once called upon a great government leader, a Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Winston Churchill, to make her 
complaint. 

She said, “Mr. Prime Minister, I am told that during the 
war, you have drunk enough brandy, if it were poured out 
in this room, to come up to here [indicating] on all of us 
standing.” 

Mr. Churchill looked at her, listened attentively, looked 
at the floor, looked at the ceiling, and said, “My dear little 
lady, so much we have done; so much we have yet to do.” 

There is so much that we have done in this country. All 
of us live better than our fathers and our grandfathers, 
those who made it possible for us to enjoy our liberty and 
freedom. 

But there is so much yet for all of us to do. 

If we can only arrest our impatience, if we can only 
keep our eye on the ball, if we can only love instead of hate, 
if we can only unite instead of divide, if we can only apply 
all of our energies and our talents to constructive endeav- 
ors, there is a better world over yonder for all of us. 

To the good, progressive, generous people of Fort 
Worth, I want to thank you for the quality of your Con- 
gressmen and your Delegation. 

More than that, I want to thank you for the strength 
and comfort that your friendship has given me through the 
years. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 7:10 p.m., c.d.t., at the Will 


Rogers Memorial Center in Fort Worth, Texas. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


The President’s Remarks at the TCU Commencement Upon 
Receiving the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws. 
May 29, 1968 


Dr. Moudy, and other students: 


Any political speaker who comes to a college campus today does 
so at his own risk. I want to make it very clear at the beginning—I come 
here tonight not as a politician but as a student. 

Just like you, I am here to get my degree. I am honored to appear 
here with seven others who will receive honorary degrees tonight. Per- 
haps my degree means more to me than it does to them. I am the only 
one who is a college dropout—from the electoral college, that is. 

Dr. Moudy, I appreciate your Doctor of Laws Degree for another 
reason, too. As someone who has spent the better part of his life doctoring 
laws, it is nice to finally have a license. 

So I appreciate it and I am delighted to be welcomed into the 
fraternity of educated men. 

I may even apply for a Fulbright Scholarship, although I am not 
very hopeful of my chances. So I can come to TCU without paying 
homage to its great quarterbacks like Sammy Baugh and Davy O’Brien. 
Fort Worth is known as the home of great quarterbacks. So is the na- 
tional capital, Washington. The only difference is that your quarter- 
backs play on Saturday and ours do their work on Monday mornings. 

We meet here tonight at a time when the American universities 
are at the center of rapid change and the center of heated controversy. 

Perhaps this is a good time to reflect on the nature of change in 
America—on affirmations and discontent among our young people and 
on your opportunity to share in the on-going discovery of our country. 

It is an unchanging habit of commencement orators to talk about 
change. The speakers who tell their audiences this year that times are 
changing, however, should not be accused of dealing with platitudes. 
For America—and the world—are altering themselves at a dizzying 
speed. The citizen, the student and the public servant may find it diffi- 
cult to fathom the nature and the meaning of all of this change. 

But all of us can feel it happening. All of us are stirred by it. All of us 
are sometimes elated—and sometimes disturbed by it. 

A stranger to America might well wonder how a people so active and 
so successful can be so troubled. 

Why do we take so little comfort in the undeniable triumphs of the 
past few years? Why do we scarcely seem to notice how far we have 
come—and in how short a time—toward solving problems that have 
plagued our democracy for generations? 

In the past 3 years, a stranger might point out, America has brought 
the franchise to almost a million citizens who had been systematically 
denied the right to vote. 

In this Administration alone, the Nation’s economy—and our com- 
mon efforts to conquer want—have lifted more than 8 million citizens 
up from poverty; created more than 7 million new jobs; cut unemploy- 
ment to the lowest level in 15 years; and increased the real income of the 
average American, after taxes, by more than 20 percent. 
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In a few years, the Congress has broken the deadlock of years and 
pioneered new programs in health, in education, in consumer protection, 
in conservation, in civil rights. Your own Senator Yarborough and Tiger 
Teague and others have supported the leadership in this field. 

Yet for all this accomplishment, the American people are anything 
but satisfied. We are, as countless orators and observers remind us, a rest- 
less nation. 

Why? Part of the answer lies, I believe, in the very progress we have 
made. For a nation—as for an individual—success brings its own prob- 
lems and raises its own vexing questions. 

More than a century ago, a shrewd French visitor to our shores made 
this observation: 

“The sufferings that are endured patiently, as being inevitable, be- 
come intolerable—at the moment it appears that there might be an es- 
cape. Reform, then, only serves to reveal more clearly what still remains 
oppressive, and now all the more unbearable. The suffering, it is true, has 
been reduced—but one’s sensitivities have become more acute.” 

Certainly our sensitivities have become more acute. We are today 
more keenly aware of lingering poverty amid our growing wealth—of 
public squalor amid private luxury. Our people, especially our younger 
people, are more impatient than ever with “what still remains oppres- 
sive” —with racial injustice, urban decay, outworn institutions, bitterness 
and war between nations. 

By almost every measure, we have moved closer—much closer— 
to solving our problems. But although some of the solutions are in sight, 
many of them remain frustratingly beyond our reach. With all our 
advances in computer technology, we are still unable to set a precise 
date for the arrival of equality, the advent of peace, the curing of old 
ills and the healing of old wounds. 

As President Kennedy put it, we are destined—all of us—‘“to live 
out most, if not all, of our lives in uncertainty and challenge and peril.” 

How should we face that uncertainty? Will we master an uncertain 
age, or let it overwhelm us? 

Have we the strength, the tolerance, the vitality—and the faith— 
to weather the “burden and the heat of the day”? 

Much depends on the answer your generation gives. And some- 
times, that is not encouraging. 

Today, as in every time in our history, there are those who doubt 
the power of our democracy to make early and significant progress. 

There are extremists whose aim is to rule—or to wreck. They speak 
only in slogans, sometimes they are deaf—deaf to reasoned reply. They’ 
are chiefly united in the certainty with which they advance their views— 
and in the vehemence with which they mock the views of others. 

Theirs is not the spirit of liberty—which Judge Learned Hand once 
defined as “the spirit which is not too sure that it is right.” 

Thomas Jefferson, the drafter of the Declaration of Independence, 
the philosopher of individual liberty, and the defender of individual 
conscience, wrote a kinsman in 1808 that public men, 

“should from all student disputants keep aloof, as you would from 
the infected subjects of yellow fever or pestilence. Consider yourself, 
when with them, as among the patients of Bedlam, needing medical 
more than moral counsel. Be a listener only, keep within yourself the 
habit of silence, especially on politics. In the fevered state of our country, 
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no good can ever result from any attempt to set one of these fiery zealots 
to rights, either in fact or principle. They are determined as to the facts 
they will believe, and the opinions on which they will act. Get by them, 
therefore, as you would by an angry bull; it is not for the man of sense 
to dispute the road with such an animal.” 

I might point out that Thomas Jefferson wrote this during the last 
year of his Presidency. 

It would be interesting to compare his views with those privately 
expressed by several modern presidents in recent weeks. 

But my purpose, this evening, is to talk about change—and those 
who glorify violence as a form of political action are really the best 
friends the status quo ever had. They provoke a powerful conservative 
reaction among millions of people. They inspire, among many people, a 


blind allegiance to things as they are—even when those things ought 
to be changed. 


But though they are great in volume, these young totalitarians of 
opinion are few in number among America’s graduating classes this 
Spring. 

For almost 40 years—since I was graduated from a small college 
down in San Marcos—I have been observing the quality of each year’s 
crop of university graduates. I must speak to you frankly, and without 
any attempt at flattering: I believe that this generation of young college 
people is the best I have ever seen. 


Healthier—as you would expect—quicker of mind, and _ better 
trained. 


But beyond those things—which could be, after all, only the results 
of affluence and evolution—there is a moral energy in this generation 
that exceeds any I have ever seen before. 


Even that may stem in part from historical circumstance. Most of 
those who are graduating from college now have had a degree of leisure, 
in which to contemplate the society around them. Most have had a 
measure of confidence in their ability to secure a prosperous place in that 
society. And so they have been spared the pressure of meeting society’s 
demands—of shaping themselves to be acceptable to a very restricted 
job market. 

However it has come about, they have had an opportunity to look 
at their country—at its institutions, its people, its promise, and _ its 
performance. 

You have had a chance to feel the force of change in modern life— 
even if you—like the rest of us—cannot entirely comprehend it. You have 
already experienced the impersonality of modern institutions—that 
affords you a degree of privacy, while it sometimes deprives you of a sense 
that you count. 


You know that your chances for long and prosperous lives have 
never been better. 


Your life expectancy is far from what the graduate was of yesteryear. 
But you wonder whether you will continue to live side by side with 
desperate want, ugliness, and with racial animosity. 

You know that your country is the most powerful Nation on earth. 


But you wonder how its power, and its idealism, may help to bring peace 
to a tormented world. 
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These are not new concerns. What is new is the desire of the young 
college graduates today to ask the right questions—and the desire of your 
couritry to try to find the right answers. 


Here are some of the questions I hope you will ask—and then I hope 
you will take part in answering them: 


—How can the quality of education be improved—not only in 
ghetto classrooms, but throughout the Nation’s educational system, from 
pre-school to graduate school? From Head Start to adult education? 

—How can education be improved? 

—What are the best means of helping our poor to lead more secure 
and productive lives? 


—How can good medical care be provided at reasonable cost to 
every citizen in our land? 


—How can the transportation of people be made safer, swifter, less 
frustrating, more efficient? 


—How can we take advantage of technological change, and the 
economy of massive enterprises, without submerging the individual? 

—How can we best help the people of the underdeveloped world in 
their struggle against poverty? 

—How can we help the world—and help ourselves—find rational 
solutions to conflict, and end the threat of a nuclear war? 


These are formidable questions. You may feel ill-equipped to deal 
with them. I assure you that I do. 

But they must be answered, if conditions in our country and the 
world are to change—in a manner that will serve man, and not master 
him. 

And it is your generation that must answer them. 

You must begin now—in industry, in government, in universities, 
in politics, in private life—to examine the alternatives, to seek the pro- 
grams, the politicians, and the public support for progressive change. 

I believe that leaders in government can contribute to the education 
of this college generation. I should like to see outstanding leaders from 
the junior classes in the colleges all over America come to Washington 
each year, for direct discussions with government leaders on these key 
issues of our times that we must find the answers to. I would like to see 
them spend, without losing credit, a month to 6 weeks in Washington each 
Spring—deepening their understanding of the problems and prospects 
we face. 

I have called, at present, upon the White House Fellows—young 
citizens who have served a year at the highest levels of our Govern- 
ment—to develop a plan for accomplishing this, and to submit their 
plan to me in the early Fall. 

It is a time to widen the opportunities for excellence. It is a time 


to widen the opportunities for service in public affairs. I have tried to 
do this in a number of ways: 


—through VISTA, Volunteers in Service to America, where 
young men and women help those who need it most; 
—through the White House Fellows program; 


—through the recognition of Presidential scholars from every 
State in the Union; 
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—and, not least, through going out to college campuses and 
finding and using the best young talent available for service 
in our Government. 


Now, I believe we should extend the range of young people’s par- 
ticipation in public life. I believe we should move forward—now—to 
grant the vote to 18-year-olds. 

Several States have already done so. A majority of the people and 
many in Congress approve the idea. The great majority of young people 
in America have demonstrated their maturity; their desire to partici- 
pate; their zeal for service. 

But we can do more than open the door to participation for our 
chosen few. I think there is a basic and fundamental need to open our 
political system to the participation of the many. 

I strongly believe, therefore, that the time is already here for this 
Nation to recognize and to grant the right to vote to 18-year-olds. We 
have everything to gain by extending to these young people the most 
precious right and responsibility of citizenship—the right to vote. 

I leave you, this evening, in faith: 


—faith in you; 

—faith in our institutions; 

—faith in our country; 

—faith in your capacity to change our country for the better. 


My faith is built on what young people have achieved, in these 
past few years; on their bravery and steadfastness in battle; on their 
idealism and perseverance in the cause of social justice. 

It is built, as well, on the country itself: on its ability to move out 
of apathy and bigotry, toward dignity for all of its people; on its steady 
assumption of responsibility in the world. 

I know the future will be often perilous and frustrating. The past, 
you know, has been that way, too. But what we have accomplished 
in these years—and what you are tonight—tells me that we have only 
begun to achieve the greatness that is our destiny. 

Good night, and God bless you all. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 8:08 p.m., c.d.t., at the commencement ceremony 


of Texas Christian University in Fort Worth, Texas. As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the White House press release. 


THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 30, 1968 


Held at the LBJ Ranch With Prime Minister John Gorton 
of Australia and Gen. William C. Westmoreland 


OPENING STATEMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 


THE PrEsWENT. Prime Minister and Mrs. Gorton, General Westmore- 
land, ladies and gentlemen: 


Weare delighted to have you here with us today. 
I have an announcement or two to make. 
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VICE CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE ARMY 


First, I should like to announce the promotion of Lieutenant General 
Bruce Palmer, Jr., to the full rank of General. 

General Palmer will be retiring from his current position as Deputy 
Commanding General, U.S. Army, Vietnam, to become Vice Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army with headquarters in Washington. 

He will serve as the Vice Chief of Staff to General Westmoreland, 
who will be Chief of Staff. 

General Palmer has a distinguished military career spanning thirty- 
one years of service. He has been in Vietnam since March 1967, serving 
as the Commanding General of the Second Field Forces and as the Deputy 
Commanding General. 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE ARMY IN THE PACIFIC 


In addition, I am announcing the reassignment of General Ralph 
E. Haines, Jr., as Commander in Chief of the U.S. Army in the Pacific. 

He will replace General Dwight E. Beach, who is retiring. 

General Haines presently serves as Vice Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. 

I am also announcing numerous other promotions which will be 
supplied to you by the Press Secretary. 


TALKS WITH PRIME MINISTER GORTON 


We are delighted to have with us today the distinguished Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gorton, and Mrs. Gorton, from Australia. Although Mr. 
Gorton and I had met before in Canberra, this was our first meeting since 
he became Prime Minister. 

We took the occasion to spend a good deal of time together since his 
arrival last Monday. 

As all of you know, the ties between Australia and the United States 
grow stronger each year. As part of this shared vision, and to honor our 
common interests and commitments, our men are now fighting side by 
side under General Westmoreland’s leadership in Vietnam. 

So we have reviewed together, with Ambassador Vance, who re- 
turned from the Paris talks, the progress of the Paris talks. 

This morning, with General Westmoreland, we reviewed the course 
of the battle on the ground. 

As a result of our talks, I am confident that we have strengthened the 
bonds between our two countries as we face together the hard but the 
productive tasks which lie before us in the months ahead. 


PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION 


It now gives me very special pride to award a Presidential Unit 
Citation to the D Company of the 6th Battalion of the Royal Australian 
Regiment for extraordinary heroism while serving in Vietnam. 

I have long had reason to know personally what we have learned as 
a nation over the past half century since the World War. That is, that in 
a fight, there is no better man to have by your side than an Australian. 

Only yesterday morning I received a typical report of Australians in 
combat. A very small unit of the Third Royal Australian Regiment was 
blocking an infiltration route towards Saigon 26 miles northeast of the 
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capital. About 1,000 of the enemy, some fresh from North Vietnam, 
threw themselves against this Australian base. 

Heavy fighting took place over 2 hours. The enemy withdrew, leav- 
ing 44 dead and 32 weapons on the battlefield. Seven prisoners were 
captured. 

General Westmoreland sent a message of congratulations to Major 
General MacDonald who commands the Australian forces in Vietnam. 

That is the kind of steady courage that we have come to expect from 
the Australians. I think this is a very good moment to remind all of the 
American people of this fact. 

The war is not being fought in Vietnam simply by Americans; it is 
being fought by the South Vietnamese, the Australians, the New Zea- 
landers, the Koreans, the Thais and the Filipinos. 

Together, we shall bring a just and honorable peace to Southeast 
Asia, for that is our objective—and I want to repeat, that is our only 
objective. 

From last summer to the end of March of this year, we have made a 
very special effort to move this war to the conference table and to peace 
talks. 

On March 31, in a speech to the Nation, I said that we would 
undertake a major unilateral act of de-escalation. We would lift the 
bombing from most of the territory and population of North Vietnam, 
including Hanoi and Haiphong, and we would free our hands so we 
could concentrate every resource at our command in the search for peace. 

At that time I announced I would not seek or accept the Presidential 
nomination. 

I felt that these two steps might—just might—bring Hanoi to the 
conference table. 

A month went by, but that has now happened, and these talks are 
being conducted in Paris. 

I cannot report to the American people any substantive progress, 
nor can I even report that Hanoi has matched our restraint with theirs. 

But if Hanoi will take responsive action, we are ready to go far and 
fast with them, and with others, to reduce the violence and to build a 
stable peace in Southeast Asia. 

We have done everything that we know how to do to bring us to this 
point. We shall continue to do everything that we know how to do to bring 
peace to the world. 

Now it gives me great pleasure to present the Presidential Citation 
to the distinguished Prime Minister. 


We would be glad to have a word from him if he cares to. 


REMARKS OF PRIME MINISTER GORTON 


Prime Minister Gorton. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, General 
Westmoreland, ladies and gentlemen: 


I accept with a feeling of very great pride in my countrymen this 
Presidential Citation which has been awarded for their heroism in action. 
So I shall take it and hand it to the Chief of Staff of the Australian Army. 
He and all Australians will feel the same pride that I do, that this has 
been presented for what they on that day did. 

I would like to thank you, too, sir, during this brief visit to the United 
States, for I shall leave tomorrow, for all the time that you have put 
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aside for discussions with me, and for all the time which your senior 
officials and secretaries of relevant departments have put aside for dis- 
cussions with me. I feel that this has been of great advantage to me, and 
I believe that we know each other’s minds as to the problems of the 
Southeast Asian area generally, and as to the future we both wish to see 
in the Southeast Asian area generally—a future where prosperity is able 


to be based upon peace and peace is able to be based on an absence 
from fear. 


I thank you, sir. 


REMARKS BY GENERAL WESTMORELAND 


Tue Preswent. General Westmoreland arrived here earlier this 
morning and briefed me and Prime Minister Gorton, and together we 
heard a somewhat detailed report from the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia of developments in South Vietnam. I should like to ask him to 
summarize for the American people and for those of you who have come 
here today that report he has given to us. 

General Westmoreland. 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND. Mr. President, Mr. Prime Minister, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


I am happy to summarize my discussion on the situation in Vietnam. 

First, what are the current objectives of the enemy? 

In my opinion, his primary objective is to destroy the government 
of South Vietnam. 

This has been his objective since 1958, but Hanoi is now emphasizing 
this objective more than ever before. 

Secondly, he wants to develop an image of strength in the eyes of 
the people of the United States and the world in the hope that this will 
bring about an attitude of futility toward the success of our objective of 
a free and independent South Vietnam. 

How is he attempting to accomplish these objectives? 

First, by resorting to terrorizing the people, creating refugees, and 
attempting to coerce the people to demonstrate against the government. 

Second, by waging a massive world-wide propaganda campaign 
based on distorted information. 

Third, by defeating Vietnamese troops and isolating them from the 
American and Free World forces. 

Fourth, by defeating the United States units for propaganda 
purposes. 

Finally, by seizing territory and thereby strengthening his posture 
in the South. 

The enemy is having to deploy ever larger numbers of men from the 
North, and the war is destined to become increasingly more and more of 
a North Vietnamese invasion of the South. 

The North Vietnamese are strangers to the people in the South and 
are unfamiliar with the area. In fact, now over 72 percent of the orga- 
nized combat forces, excluding guerrillas, are North Vietnamese. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 90,000 North Vietnam- 
ese soldiers in the South, with more arriving every day. 

The facade that the enemy has carefully created, that this is a war 
of the people, has been destroyed with the influx of hordes of North 
Vietnamese. 
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But in spite of this total effort, his only victories of the last few years 
have been in the propaganda field. 

In this connection, I am confident that the enemy is receiving false 
reports from his field commanders. This partially explains his alleged 
and exaggerated battlefield successes, which are distorted by a factor of 
from 3 to 12, and in some cases even more. 

In summary, the enemy seems to be approaching a point of despera- 
tion; his forces are deteriorating in strength and quality. 

I forecast that these trends will continue. 

On the other hand, the South Vietnamese armed forces are becoming 
progressively stronger and more effective. Our troops and those of our 
Free World Allies continue to perform in magnificent fashion. 

However, we must be prepared for continued heavy fighting ahead, 
especially in the northern area, the highlands, and around Saigon. 

But time is on our side. Endurance on the battlefield and patience 
at home are required. 


Tue Presiwent. Thank you very much, General Westmoreland. 
It is very difficult to give, in a few minutes, the full report that you have 
made today. 

I have asked the General to take the statement that he dictated and 
reviewed with the Prime Minister and me and to make it available to you. 
You will have an opportunity to review the details of it much more at 
length than he has been able to go over with you now. 

We are very happy General Westmoreland is returning to Wash- 
ington to take the place formerly occupied by General Black Jack 
Pershing, George Marshall, and Dwight Eisenhower as head of the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army and the leader of the United States 
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Army in this country. 


His performance has been exceptional and brilliant. I look forward 
to working very closely with him in the days ahead. 


If there are any questions that you care to ask, I will be 
glad to receive them. 


QUESTIONS 
THE Bompinc PAusE 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the step-up of the war on 
the enemy side, the unprecedented infiltration of men and 
supplies, do you have any plan to reconsider your partial 
bombing pause? 

THE Present. We have under consideration ap- 
propriate actions every day. They are constantly being 
considered. What is the proper course to bring peace in 
the world? What is the proper course to bring an end to 
the war in South Vietnam? 


THE TAX BILL AND THE 6 BILLION DOLLAR 
SPENDING CUT 


Q. Mr. President, this week the House took action that 
would indicate the sense of the Congress is to tie a $6 
billion cut in Federal spending to any tax increase. Would 


you be prepared to sign a tax bill that has that big a Fed- 
eral cut in it? 


THE Presiwent. Yes. For nearly 2 years I have urged 
the Congress to pass a tax bill. That tax amounts to about 
one cent on the dollar. 

With it, though, I think America could follow a sound 
fiscal course, and I have repeated those recommendations 
week after week and month after month. 

Without it, the gates of economic chaos, I think, could 
open, and I think the country would face several serious 
problems. 

First, an inflation tax of at least four cents on every 
dollar. 

Second, interest rates could go up as high as ten per- 
cent. 

Third, a severe housing depression would be in the 
offing. 

Fourth, the disappearance of our world trade surplus. 

Fifth, the end of our unprecedented 87 months of pros- 
perity in this country. 

Now the Nation and the Congress are faced with a tax 
bill. But it has coupled with it a $6 billion requirement in a 
reduction of expenditures. I deeply regret that we are 
faced with such a choice, as I have said on several 
occasions. 
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The budget that I submitted in January blended fiscal 
responsibility with what we considered urgent national 
purpose. That tight budget was my best judgment in Jan- 
uary, and that is my best judgment today. 

Nevertheless, the President does not make laws alone. 
He only approves measures that the Congress has passed. 

I have indicated that I would approve a tax increase 
with a $4 billion cutback in 1969 expenditures. 

Yesterday, however, the House of Representatives de- 
feated a motion to limit the expenditure cutback to $4 
billion. 

So the only choice remaining now is whether the need 
for a tax increase is so urgent that we must accept the $6 
billion reduction. 

I believe that the need for a tax increase is that urgent. 
I believe that the national interest requires the tax in- 
crease as soon as possible. 

Therefore, if the Congress will vote for the conference 
report containing the tax increase and the $6 billion ex- 
penditure cut, I shall approve it. 

I urge the Congress to adopt the conference report at 
as early a date as possible, and give me the opportunity 
to sign the measure. 


THE PARIS PEACE TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, do you share the belief of Cyrus 
Vance that because North Vietnam is at the conference 
table in Paris, it eventually wants peace and that, there- 
fore, these talks are going to, as Mr. Vance put it, move to 
the end and go into full-scale peace negotiations? 

Tue Preswent. We feel that as a result of our state- 
ment back in March, as I repeated earlier, that we had 
two steps to take: One was to try to get Hanoi to the 
conference table. That has been done. 

How far are we going to get in those conferences is pure 
speculation. We don’t know. We hope that we can have 
a satisfactory conference that will produce results. 

I don’t care to speculate. I do not feel it has produced 
any substantive results to this date. 

I think we must all continue to try to explore every 
possible avenue; get down to substantive discussions as 
soon as possible. 

But as to what the outcome might be, I think I would 
rather let developments take care of that. 


THE TAX BILL 


Q. Mr. President, could you tell us where, if you get 
this bill now through Congress, you feel you would be 
forced to make most of these cuts in human terms, what 
the country is likely to lose from that kind of a spending 
cut? 

Tue Present. We will have to make announcements 
on that. I wouldn’t want to make an announcement on a 
measure that I have not seen, and expenditure cuts that 
have not been made. 
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After the measure gets to me, if it is in the amount that 
the conference report contains, I will sign it. Then we will 
ask the Budget Director to review with all the Depart- 
ments the cuts. 

We generally feel that they will be divided in non-Viet- 
nam defense expenditures and other budget expenditures. 
But I do not have the time or the information that would 
permit me to outline in specific detail how they would 
add up. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


Q. Mr. President, today, in light of what has been hap- 
pening in France, there is quite a run on the French franc. 
I wonder if you could give us your judgment on whether 
that will increase or decrease the pressures on the U.S. 
dollar. 

Tue PresipenT. We are very hopeful that the leader- 
ship of France and the people of France will find ways and 
means to bring stability in that country. 

We realize that the developments there not only have 
a serious effect on France but on the entire world. 


The leadership of France is taking certain steps and 
putting in motion certain actions. I don’t care to speculate 
on how successful those actions will be or what their 
outcome will be. 


I do know that it is very important to the American 
people and the rest of the world that we have stability 
in France. We deeply regret the problems that face the 
French people. 

THE ANTI-CRIME BILL 


Q. Mr. President, is the Administration determined 
to accept an anti-crime bill even if amendments remain 
which would authorize wiretapping and attempt to limit 
Supreme Court decisions? 

Tue Present. The Administration strongly favors 
an anti-crime bill and has for several years, and has urged 
the Congress to take action on the crime bill. Both Houses 
have now acted. That measure is in conference. 

When the conferees reconcile their views, we hope the 
measure will come to the President. Then I will review 
the details of it and take the action that I believe is in 
the best interest of the American people. 

I hope the conferees can work out the differences 
between the two bodies and reconcile their different 
viewpoints. 

I would, of course, express the hope that the-measure 
that comes to me is as near the measure that I recom- 
mended as possible, although I know that that is too much 
to expect. 


Mr. Kilpatrick? 
VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Q. Did General Westmoreland report that his position 
on the ground has been weakened by the partial halt in 
bombing, Mr. President? 


Tue Present. No. 








LOWERING THE VOTING AGE TO EIGHTEEN 


Q. Mr. President, last night you advocated that the 
right to vote be granted to 18-year-olds across the country. 
Since the States set this voting age, is there anything you 
can do or intend to do in the time you have left in the Presi- 
dency to bring this about? 


Tue Presmwent. Over the weekend, Mr. Davis, we will 
be working on a very special message to Congress. A con- 
stitutional amendment will be required. The President will 
send that mess::ge to Congress I hope next week, making 
his recommendation. 


TROOP STRENGTH IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the reports of increased 
casualties, and General Westmoreland’s report to you on 
battlefield conditions, does the administration foresee any 
needs for a stepup or an increase in our troop strength in 
Vietnam beyond what you have already announced? 

Tue Present. General Westmoreland has made no 
such recommendation. 


Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and twenty-seventh news 
conference was held at the LBJ Ranch, Johnson City, Texas, at 12:32 
p.m., c.d.t., on Thursday, May 30, 1968. 


As printed above, this item follows the text released by the White 
House. 


Report on the Vietnam Conflict 


Statement by Gen. William C. Westmoreland 
at the LBJ Ranch. May 30, 1968 


On the occasion of TET at the end of January, the 
enemy launched a general offensive designed to defeat 
the Vietnamese armed forces and cause them to defect, 
isolate the American and free world forces from the 
Vietnamese, create a public uprising, and capture terri- 
tory to divide, geographically, the country as he did in 
Laos several years ago. This marked a change in strategy 
brought about in my opinion because he realized that in 
view of our commitment and military successes his old 
strategy of “protracted war” had little prospect of success. 
The enemy expected to overrun Khe Sanh as a first step 
in seizing the two northern provinces of the country, to 
seize the remote areas of the highlands on the Laos and 
Cambodian borders, and to isolate Saigon and block 
commerce between the capital city and the fertile Delta. 
The enemy failed in all of these objectives. He was 
stopped and defeated in the northern part of the country 
and in the border areas. Saigon was not isolated. He was 
rebuffed by the people, who did not respond to his call 
for public uprisings. Instead of the South Vietnamese 
armed forces being defeated or responding to propaganda 
to defect to the enemy, they fought bravely and well. 
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The aggressive spirit displayed by the ARVN during and 
after the TET offensive is by far the greatest I have 
observed in my almost four and a half years in South 
Vietnam. Our alliance and integrated military efforts 
between the Vietnamese armed forces and those of the 
United States and free world are stronger and more 
effective than ever. 

However, the enemy’s offensive did result in approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the population losing the excellent 
security status that they had previously enjoyed, and as 
of this time, only approximately one-third of this loss 
has been regained. 

Between the 5th and 11th of this month, the enemy 
again attempted to worm his way into Saigon and suc- 
ceeded in penetrating with small forces the outer areas 
of several parts of the city. His apparent purpose was to 
bring about the destruction of homes so as to create 
refugees, with the objective of influencing these un- 
fortunate people ultimately to demonstrate against the 
government. In fact, yesterday a defector from the en- 
emy’s ranks stated that the mission of his unit was to 
raze as much of Saigon as possible by infiltrating the city 
to force fighting there and thus bring about destruction 
and affliction upon the civilian population. 


The enemy’s strategy and tactics seem to be motivated 
by an attitude which may reflect desperation. Two recent 
defectors in the grade of Lieutenant Colonel abandoned 
the Communist cause and came to the government be- 
cause they considered the situation hopeless and were 
distraught because of the impossible orders emanating 
from Hanoi that required suicidal attacks. This is a 
change in Communist doctrine which has prescribed that 
attacks not be made unless the odds were favorable. 
Also recently, the enemy has fired rockets indiscriminately 
into populated areas with apparently no purpose in mind 
except to harass people and to create an impression of 
strength. Again this is a departure from Communist 
insurgency doctrine. As a typical example of this, two 
nights before I left Saigon, the enemy fired nine rounds 
of 122 millimeter rocket in the middle of the night, killing 
five and wounding 38 civilians. Of these, four children 
were killed and eight wounded. 

The cost of this new strategy to the enemy has been 
tremendous. Since the first of the year, he has had over 
100,000 men killed on the battlefield, which is more than 
he lost in all of 1967 and approximately twice as many as 
he lost in all of 1966. To replace these great losses, the 
enemy is having to send quantities of men from the North, 
since he can recruit in the south but only a small fraction of 
the men required. I estimate that he is recruiting less than 
3,000 men a month in the South, and many of these are 
young men between 13 and 16 years of age. Last month 
I estimate that he brought from the North more than 
15,000, and this approximate rate will probably continue 
throughout the summer. On the other hand, these re- 
placements are of poor quality, many being under 17 or 
over 35 years of age. I, myself, saw a young North Viet- 
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namese soldier in an American hospital several weeks ago 
who was 15 years of age. He informed me he had left North 
Vietnam on 10 February and had received only 15 days 
training, ten of which involved propaganda which he has 
since learned to be false, and political indoctrination while 
only five were devoted to military training. 

During the past year, the enemy has escalated in his 
weaponry. He has introduced a new family of Soviet 
weapons, many of which are manufactured in Communist 
China and involve an excellent family of automatic shoul- 
der arms, machine guns, anti-tank rockets, recoilless 
weapons, and artillery-type rockets. This increase in his 
available weapons has greatly magnified the enemy’s lo- 
gistic problems and has resulted in the necessity of bringing 
to the battlefield tonnages of munitions unprecedented in 
his experience. In fact, the loads are so heavy and the ton- 
nages so great that it is now difficult, if not impractical, to 
do the job with manual labor. Therefore, the enemy has 
had to turn to trucks, which in turn has necessitated a 
major construction effort to develop an extensive road net 
through Laos. Now he is attempting to extend this road 
net into South Vietnam. The effectiveness of our air 
strikes in interdicting his lines of communication north of 
the DMZ and the limited success of his road-building pro- 
gram have created severe logistics problems for the North 
Vietnamese army. 

I have never been more pleased with the performance 
of the Vietnamese Armed Forces. They have continued to 
fight bravely and their performance continues to improve. 
I can remember back in 1964 and 1965, they were losing 
approximately one man for every enemy soldier that they 
killed. Now, for every many they lose, the regular forces are 
killing over eight of the enemy and the paramilitary, re- 
gional, and popular forces are killing approximately four. 
The receipt of the M—16 rifle by the Vietnamese infantry, 
airborne, and Marine units has had an excellent effect in 
enhancing morale and battlefield effectiveness. The dis- 
tribution of this excellent weapon is continuing. Since 
nothing succeeds like success, morale and fighting quality 
of the Vietnamese forces is at an all-time high. The 
strength of the Vietnamese units has never been better, 
and their training centers are filled, whereas the enemy 
is having serious morale and recruiting problems. 

What are the current objectives of the enemy? In my 
opinion his primary objective is to destroy the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. This has been his objective since 
1958, but Hanoi is now emphasizing this objective more 
than ever before. Secondly, he wants to develop an image 
of strength in the eyes of people in the United States and 
the world, in the hope that this will bring about an attitude 
of futility toward the success of our objective of a free and 
independent South Vietnam. 


How is he now attempting to accomplish these objec- 
tives? First, by resorting to terrorizing the people, creating 
refugees, and attempting to coerce the people to demon- 
strate against the government. Second, by waging a mas- 
sive world-wide propaganda campaign based on distorted 
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information. Third, by defeating Vietnamese troops and 
isolating them from the American and free world forces. 
Fourth, by defeating United States units for propaganda 
purposes. Finally, by seizing territory and thereby strength- 
ening his posture in the South. He is having to deploy 
even larger numbers of men from the North and the war 
is destined to become increasingly more and more of a 
North Vietnamese invasion of the South. North Viet- 
namese are strangers to the people and unfamiliar with 
the area. In fact, now over 72% of the organized combat 
forces—excluding guerrillas—are North Vietnamese. It is 
estimated that there are approximately 90,000 North 
Vietnamese in the South, with more arriving every day. 
The facade that the enemy has carefully created that this 
is a war of the people has been destroyed with the influx 
of hordes of North Vietnamese. 

But in spite of his total effort, his only victories of the 
last few years have been in the propaganda field. In this 
connection, I am confident that the enemy is receiving 
false reports from his field commanders. This partially 
explains the exaggeration of his alleged battlefield suc- 
cesses, which are distorted by a factor of from three to 
twelve and in some cases even more. 

In summary, the enemy seems to be approaching a 
point of desperation. His forces are deteriorating in 
strength and quality. I forecast that these trends will con- 
tinue. On the other hand, the Vietnamese Armed Forces 
are becoming progressively stronger and more effective. 
Our troops and those of our Free World allies continue-to 
perform in magnificent fashion. However, we must be 
prepared for continued heavy fighting ahead, especially 
in the Northern area, the highlands, and around Saigon. 
Time is on our side. Endurance on the battlefield and 
patience at home are required. 


NOTE: General Westmoreland’s statement was released at Johnson 
City, Texas. 


Advisory Committee on the 
‘Teacher Corps 


Announcement of Appointment of Chairman and 
Members of the Committee. May 31,1968 


President Johnson announced today the appointment 
of an Advisory Committee on the Teacher Corps, the 
national program to make the best teachers available to 
schools serving poor children in city and rural slums. 

The Advisory Committee was established by the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the authority of Executive Order 11007. 

The committee will advise the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education on ways of coordinating Teacher Corps activ- 
ities among universities, local schools, State education 
agencies, and residents of poverty areas. It also will pub- 
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licize the opportunity for service that the Teacher Corps 
offers to dedicated young people. 

Chairman of the Committee is Mark R. Shedd, super- 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia. Other members of 
the committee include educators and representatives of 
business, labor, associations, and foundations. 

The members are: 


Fioyp T. CuristIANn, Florida State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Ricuarp C. CorNvuELLE, vice president, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York, N.Y. 

Tuomas Cronin, assistant professor, political science department, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Larry Cusan, teacher, Roosevelt High School, Washington, D.C. 

Wituram H. Curtis, superintendent, Manchester schools, Man- 
chester, Conn. 


Miss Evetyn Dusrow, legislative representative, ILGWU, New 
York, N.Y. 


Dr. NATHANIEL H. Evers, director, School of Education, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

AvucusTINE FLores, businessman, Riverside, Calif. 

Mrs. Etta Q. Forman, teacher, Manzanita School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Lawrence C. Howarp, vice president, Danforth Foundation, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Mau.on T. Puryear, Deputy Executive Director, National Urban 
League, New York, N.Y. 


Witson C. Rigs, director, compensatory education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Rev. Joun WALSH, vice president for academic affairs, Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Ind. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Austin, Texas. As printed 
above, this item follows the text received by teletype prior to receipt 
of the White House press release. 


United States Savings Bonds 
and Freedom Shares 


Statement by the President Announcing Increase 
in Interest Rates. May 31, 1968 


I am today announcing an increase, to become effective 
June 1, 1968, on the interest rates for both United States 
Savings Bonds and Freedom Shares. 

The new rate on both series E and H Savings Bonds will 
move from 4.15 to 4.25 percent—the maximum permitted 
by law. This higher rate will apply not only to newly-pur- 
chased bonds but also proportionately to all outstanding 
E and H Bonds for their remaining period to next ma- 
turity. Thus, present bond-owners will be rewarded for 
investing in America and will not have to cash in their 
present bonds to take advantage of the higher rates. 

The rate on Freedom Shares will be increased from the 
present 4.74 percent to a full 5 percent when held to ma- 
turity of four and one-half years. Since these are savings 
notes, rather than Savings Bonds, there is no provision 
in the law for applying this increase to Freedom Shares 
which are outstanding. I am assured, however, that be- 
cause of the rising scale of Freedom Share interest accruals, 
most of these outstanding shares will earn a comparably 
high rate for their remaining period of maturity. 
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Limitations on the combination purchase of Bonds and 
Freedom Shares will also be relaxed so that any Amer- 
ican, at any time, may buy this attractive savings package 
over the counter at his bank rather than only through a 
“Bond-a-Month”’ plan. 

Savings bonds and Freedom Shares now become a more 
attractive investment than ever before. 

As a direct obligation of the United States they are 
the ultimate in safety—a solid and secure base on which 
any family’s savings and investment program might well 
be founded. They pay a good, and absolutely guaranteed, 
return. They are ideally suited for any important long- 
range goal, such as education, home-ownership, or retire- 
ment. But aside from these practical benefits, these securi- 
ties offer much more. They offer an opportunity for the 
citizen to participate in America’s goals and dreams—to 
become involved in the achievement of all the things to 
which we aspire as a free people. 

The Savings Bonds program offers a partnership in 
which we should all be members. I extend my warmest 
invitation to every family to join. 

NOTE: The statement was released at Austin, Texas. As printed 


above, this item follows the text received by teletype prior to receipt 
of the White House press release. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 

May 27 

The Shah of Iran will be in the United States in 
June for a private visit and has accepted the President’s 
invitation to meet with him at the White House while 
he is in Washington on June 11 and 12. 

Vice Adm. Waldemar F. A. Wendt, U.S. Navy, will 
succeed Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., as Commander in 
Chief of Naval Forces in Europe. He has been nominated 
for appointment to the grade of admiral. 

May 28 

The President has accepted the resignation of George 
L. Mehren as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for 
Marketing and Consumer Services, effective May 31. 

The President met with labor editors at a White 
House reception. 

May 29 

The President met with Winton Blount, president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Archie K. Davis, 
executive vice president, and George Champion, chair- 
man of the board of Chase Manhattan. 

Prime Minister abd al-Hamid al-Bakkush of Libya 
has accepted the President’s invitation to make an official 
visit to Washington on September 25 and 26. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted May 27, 1968 


WILLIAM H. Crook, of Texas, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Australia. 


RoBERT F. WAGNER, Of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Spain, vice Frank E. McKinney. 


Submitted May 29, 1968 


Ceci F. Poote, of California, to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-372, effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1966. 


Water L. Nixon, JR., of Mississippi, to be 
United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of Mississippi to fill a 
new position created under Public Law 
89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 


BERNARD NEWMAN, Of New York, to be a 
Judge of the United States Customs Court, 
vice Mary H. Donion, retired. 


PHILLIP B. BaLpwin, of Texas, to be an As- 
sociate Judge of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, vice I. 
Jack Martin, deceased. 


JOHN W. KERN III, of Maryland, to be As- 
sociate Judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals for the term of 10 years, 
to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 90-178, approved December 8, 1967. 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 27, 1968 

H.R. 15131 Public Law 90-320 
District of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act Amendments of 1968. 


Public Law 90-319 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
Amendments of 1968. 


Approved May 29, 1968 


Public Law 90-321 
Consumer Credit Protection Act. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released May 25, 1968 


Remarks of the President before the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
(advance text). 


Released May 28, 1968 
Remarks of the President at the swearing-in 


ceremony for John Robson and Stanford 
Ross (advance text). 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released May 29, 1968 

The President’s remarks upon signing the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act (advance 
text). 

The President’s remarks at a reception hon- 
oring Representative James C. Wright of 
Texas (advance text). 

Remarks of the President at Texas Christian 
University (advance text). 


Released May 30, 1968 
List of military promotions and reassign- 
ments announced on May 30. 


Biography of Maj. Gen. Richard Giles Stil- 
well, USA. 


Biography of Maj. Gen. Walter Thomas Ker- 
win, Jr., USA. 


Biography of Maj. Gen. Donald Vivian Ben- 
nett, USA 


Biography of Lt. Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr., 
USA. 


Biography of Maj. Gen. John Edward Kelly, 
USA. 


Biography of Gen. Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., 
USA. 
Released May 31, 1968 


List of military promotions and reassign- 
ments announced on May 31. 





Editor’s Note 


week. 





Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Johnson was in Texas at the cutoff time of 
this issue. Releases made public in Texas but not received 
in time for inclusion in this issue will be published next 
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